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Professional Quality Woodworking 
Machines At Affordable Prices 


Super 15" Scroll Saw 


On Sale... $119.95 
(Includes $52 FREE Accessories) 


Cut intricate wood patterns with 
this versatile machine. 


FEATURES: 

+ Parallel rocker arm cutting system - 

eliminates blade breakage & sanding. 

+ E-Z set blade change system - 
ermenant, easy to use upper arm 
lade holders. 

+ FREE Accessories - 1 dz blades, 

extra blade holders, E-Z set system, 

Plastic lettering guide set .. $ 52 Value 


SPECIFICATIONS: 

* Cast iron construction * 15" throat + 
Motor: 1/8 HP, TEFC, 1650 RPM, 110V, 
UL Listed * 3/4" stroke * 2" depth of cut * 
Table tilts to 45° * 43 Lbs. 


Item #SAW ..........$119.95 (UPS $10) 


Scroll Saw Accessories 
Dust Blower 

Installs between lower arm and base - 
keeps your pattern line visible at all 
times. Installation instructions included. 
#BKT .... $15.00/Kit (*) 


Saw Stand (On Sale) 
Suitable for Super 15" 
Scroll Saw or 4546 
Sander. 37" High - 
perfect height & a 
great convenience. 
#STD.... (Reg $39) 
On Sale .. $26 (UPS $4.00) 


Neptune 1-1/2" Lettering Guides 


(Free w/purchase of Saw). Includes 


upper & lower case alphabet + numbers 
$12/set (+) 


+ free patterns. #LN1 
"E-Z Set" Blade Holder System 


(Free w/purchase of Saw). Clamps any 
blade (to "000" size) easily into these 
pivoting blade holders mounted 


permanently on saw arms. Simplifies 


re-attaching blades when making 


internal cuts. Simple installation. 
Item #RET . $15/kit (+) 
Magnifier Lamp 
Great for magnifying scroll Æ 
work or closeup work Ay 
of any kind. # 


+175% mag ĝ 
+39" flex arm Ñ 
* UL approved 
+60 Watts Incandescent | 
$29.95 (UPS $3) 


Scroll Saw Blades (5") 
#BPK - 4dz asst. (2dz Pin, 2dz #9)...$14(* 
HBPS - 2dz Spiral blades ( size #2)...$10(+ 


Super 125 Planer 
On Sale .... $339.95 


This machine will pay for itself 
time and again by planing your 
own wood. Finishes wood like 

machines many times its price. 


FEATURES: 

+ Portable at 65 Ibs + Power feed 

+12 1/2" wide High Speed Steel Knives 
Shipped assembled and ready to run. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 

Motor: 16Amp, 115V, 8000RPM, 2HP+ 
26.2 fpm auto feed rate * 16,000 
Cuts/min * Thickness of stock: 3/16" - 6" 
+ 3/16" Max depth of cut * 2 HSS knives 


Item #PLA .....$339.95 (UPS $15) 


Planer Accessories 


CR 
jg ubt. 
j roller stand 
M e 
Is IN sum 
| v 
| 
Extra Set of 2 Knives 
High Speed steel, 12-1/2" long. 
Item #PKN ..... .$25.00/set (°) 
Dust Chute 


For vacuum takeoff of wood chips. 
#PDS ..(reg $24), On Sale....$15 (UPS $3) 


Planer Stand (Heavy duty) 


Drilled for Super 125 Planer. 27-1/4"High. 
4PST ...(Reg $44), On Sale...$39/ea (UPS $6) 


Roller Stand 

HTC brand support stand w/heavy duty ball 

bearing roller. Height adjusts from 25" - 44". 
#PRS ...(reg $40), On Sale ...$35 (UPS $4) 


Ball Bearing Rollers 

(Minimum purchase 2 rollers). Build a roller 
stand, infeed/outfeed table etc. with these 
13" X 2" Heavy Duty rollers. Purchase 
includes FREE plans for roller stand shown 
above. 

ltem #BBR $6.50/ea ($3 UPS /order) 


Penn State's 
Commitment 
We unconditionally 
guarantee your 
satisfaction with our fine 
machines. All of our 
machines carry a Thirty 
day Money Back 
Guarantee and One year 
) Warranty for Parts 
) and Labor 


Wood Lathe XL- 40 


Reg $299.95 ... On Sale $249.95 (UPS $20) 
Includes FREE 8 piece Wood Chisel Set ... $34 Value 


ETE e 


See EE 


Lathe Accessories 


XL-40 Lathe Stand 
Heavy duty Wt. 25Lbs 

Size: 28"H X 56"L X 21" W 
Item #LST ..... $59/ea (UPS $6) 


4 Jaw Wood Chuck 
This 6" chuck has 4 independent 
jaws for holding odd 
or square shaped 
work. Jaws can 


Our new XL-40 Wood Lathe surpasses 
every lathe in its price range with 
quality & features you would expect 
from machines many times its price. 


FEATURES: 

Heavy Duty cast iron construction provides 
smooth turning action * 40" Centers + 16" 
Swing for turning larger bowls * Smooth 
toolrest movement on 1" solid steel rails + 
"Live" center on tailstock * Motor mounted 


for easy positioning and belt changes + be rov ear 
Sturdy 52" steel base mounts on table top or | #L4J..$49 (+) © 
optional stand. 8 Piece Wood 
PURCHASE INCLUDES: Ua 

* Lathe with Motor & Base * Toolrest nee Å i h 

+ 6" Faceplate + 8 pc wood turning chisel set | (f eg 
SPECIFICATIONS: oed fron Not 

* MOTOR: 1720 RPM, 1/2HP, 8AMP, 110V — | includes 3 gouges, 


* 3 SPEEDS: 660, 1500, 2850 RPM * Overall 
length - 60" * Weight - 100lbs 


2 skews, 1 round 
nose. 1 parting tool 
and 1 spearpoint. 


Item # L40......... On Sale $249.95 (UPS $20) ' #LCS ...$34 iset (*) 

Two way 4"x6" Sander | DC-1 Dust Collector 
On Sale... $109.95 (UPS $8) (Includes $15 FREE 
(Includes $10 FREE Belts & Discs) Hose & Das 

On Sale .. $189.95 
à (UPS $20) 


Item 4546 


Here's a machine that adds true 
versatility to your shop. 
FEATURES & SPECIFICATIONS 


ltemt DCL 


Uses universally available 6" discs, 4" 
x 36" belts * Includes Assortment Of 3 
Belts, 4 Discs Of Various Grits + Built in 
Dust Collection outlet * Aluminum 
table: tilts to allow bevel sanding to 45°, 
includes mitre gauge, removable for 
use with both disc and belt * Belt 
tilts/locks to any position from horizontal 
to vertical ° Quick release lever for 
changing belts * Single action tracking 
adjustment * Motor f/3HP, 1720RPM, 
115V * Weight - 40Lbs 


Keep your shop clean 
and safe from saw dust with this large 
capacity, commercial style system. 
SPECIFICATIONS: 
1HP * 110/220V (pre-wired 110V) * 610 
CFM air flow * 2ea 20 gal bags * 4" inlet + 
Castors on base * WT - 75 Ibs 
FREE With Purchase ($15 Value) 
Dust collection hose * 4" to 3" rigid 
adaptor * 4" to 2" flex adaptor * Plans for 
2 stage setup * Sources for accessories 


PENN STATE INDUSTRIES - J 
2850 Comly Road Phila, Pa 19154 


Order Toll Free 1-800-288-7297 (Ext 90) Information 1-215-676-7609 (ext 15) 
Visa, Master, & Discover Card accepted Pa residents add 6% Sales Tax 
When ordering - Add UPS Shipping Charges as noted 
(+) No charge for accessories ordered with a machine, add $3 if ordered separately. UPS 
charges are for Continental U.S. only (Call for shipping charges to other locations) 
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Shoptalk 


Wild Wood 


Wood as a medium for creativity is fascinating stuff. In fact, 
I think it’s also a bit spooky. Long after the tree has been felled 
and cut up, the boards seem to retain a memory of the stresses 
imposed on the tree by wind, gravity, and the ever-changing 
cycle of seasons. It’s almost as if the ghostly tree continues to 
haunt each piece of its dismembered form. 

Boards will writhe and twist in a macabre dance done in 
extreme slow motion as they respond to changes in their 
moisture content. Then, too, when you alter their mass and 
internal structure by ripping them or planing off large amounts, 
their response to this “trauma” is immediate twisting or 
cupping. 

You can see these things happening and I’m convinced that 
if our hearing were acute enough, we would also hear our 
boards sighing, creaking and rumbling like so many miniature 
humpback whales. 

Like people, some woods are more docile than others, 
having grown under placid circumstances. Unfortunately, it's 
not always easy to spot the mavericks and maniacs in the 
lumberyard pile. These are the boards cut from tortured trees 
and when they dry out or you start messing with them, all sorts 
of wild things start happening. 

If you must use stock which has been radically planed down 


THE INCREDIBLE 
“SHOPHELPER” 
ANTI-KICK DEVICE 


onty $4995 


2 MODEL G1630 
"YELLOW" SHOPHELPER 


6" x 47" HEAVY 
DUTY JOINTER 


2H.P. DUST MODEL G1 182 


COLLECTORS 
MODEL G1029 


or bandsawn, cut your dovetails, miters or whatever pretty 
quickly and get the boards joined squarely before they start 
acting crazy. If a board starts cupping, you can usually flatten 
it by laying a wet cloth along the concave side and going over 
it with a hot steam iron. Once it’s flattened, though, you had 
better do your joinery pronto before the board starts warping 
again. 


As the January/February '90 issue was going to press 
early in November, we received the sad news that our 
good friend Henry Diamond had passed away at the age 
of 93. A few years ago, we dedicated our 10th 
anniversary issue to Henry who had given us much 
encouragement and help in the early years of this 
publication. 

Henry made his mark in this world as an architect, 
artist, furniture designer and woodworker. He was a 
thorough professional and earned a living in all of these 
disciplines. 

It was our very good fortune to know him, to listen to 
his wonderful stories and learn from him. We will not be 
privileged to meet his likes again in this lifetime. 


Jim McQuillan 


10" HEAVY DUTY 
TABLESAW 
MODEL G1022 
REG. 536590 
SALE PRICE $355 


FOR Bellingham, WA or Williamsport, PA 


INCRA JIG 
MODEL G1768 


INCRA JIG 
HANDBOOK & 
TEMPLATES 


SUPER LOW 


PRICE $2959 


F.0.B. Bellingham, WA or Williamsport, PA 
Clean up 


REG. $375% 


SALE PRICE $34,500 
F.OB. Bellingham, WA or Williamsport, PA 


MOBILE BASE G1744 
ONLY 48995 


An excellent anti-kickback device 
that keeps work firmly up against 
the fence. (track optional) 


Also Available: 
MODEL G1766 
“ORANGE” SHOPHELPER 
FOR RADIAL-ARM SAWS 
MODEL G1578 
“GREEN” SHOPHELPER 
FOR SHAPERS 


MOBILE BASE G1739 
ONLY 89% 


ASK FOR OUR FREE 1990 CATALOG TODAY! 


MODEL G1836 
100 Illustrated pages and 17 
templates with hundreds of 
possibilities. 


on the job! 
Hoses and fittings 
available 


West of the Mississippi orders 


1-800-541-5537 


Service — 206-647-0801 


East of the Mississippi orders 


1-800-523-4777 


Service — 717-326-3806 


onty $1795 
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MLCS Ltd. 


CONTROL THE SPEED OF YOUR ROUTER - ROUT AT THE 
SPEED THAT GIVES THE BEST RESULTS WITH THE WOOD AND BIT YOU ARE USING! 
NOW ONLY $339) 95 order item #200 

FEATURES: e Less Tear Out * Stops Burning 
* Speed Adjustable from Full Speed to 0 RPM * Works with All Routers 3 HP or Less * Feed at Comfortable Rate 
* Full Horsepower and Torque at All Speeds * 120V 15 Amp * Better, Safer Results with Large Diameter Bits 
* Go Back and Forth from Any Pre-Set Speed * Gives Your Router a Feature Only Available — Less Wear on Bits 

to Full Speed at the Flip of a Switch on Routers Costing Hundreds of Dollars! — Less Noise and Softer Starts at Lower Speeds 


EASY TO USE - Simply plug in Speed Control and plug your router (| * Reduces speed electronically without reducing torque; electronic 
into the Speed Control - turn dial for best results. (Speed Control has feed-back maintains speed by increasing voltage to motor as load 
a clip that can be worn on your belt or hung on wall or left loose.) increases. 


CARBIDE TIPPED ROUTER BITS PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION QUALITY GUARANTEED 
WHEN ORDERING ANY THREE OR MORE DEDUCT $1.00 EACH. ALL PRICES ARE POSTAGE PAID 


BEST CUT ANGLEDEPTHRADUS [LARGE BEST CUT ANGLEDEPTHRADWS [LARGE 
BEST PRICE | DESCRIPTION | CRCLEDANETER | DA. | BESTPRIGE | DESCRPTON | Re EDAMETER | DA 


round nose 
iit round nose 
w i ? | f Straight Junge cutting 
| Sie’ Strait plunge cutting 
: Straight plunge cutting 
Sagt punge cutting 
Straight Junge uting 
Plunge cutting 
Straight Junge cutting 
SİLE EE 
Straight Junge cutting 
Tii 
pese Flush Trimming 
found Over Å Flush Timming 
pem Fish imi 
Round Over = 
1 Tongue & Groove 
ir Tongue & Groove 
Tongue & Groove 
Tongue & Groove 
14 Beading 
het Beading 
Vet Beading 
Ste" Beading 
3 Beading 
|f Beading 
8 degree Leigh Ç j 3 45 degree 
8 degree Je i > Chamfer 


New 24-page catalogue now available, featuring hundreds of bits. 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL RAISED PANEL DOORS . . . WITH YOUR 1/4" ROUTER! RAILASTILE Ñ 
Professional production quality bit makes it quick and easy to produce matching rails and stiles — SHAPER CUTTER 
the panel raising bit with ball bearing guide makes the raised panel perfect every time. tem 160 $49.95 
$ 6995 Regular value Over $150.00 OPE AEA T 554 for š 
SALE PRICE FOR COMPLETE SET (includes ali bits shown below) REVERSIBLE COMBINATION RAIL and STILE BIT 


SET ALSO AVALABLEIN VE RAISED PANEL BIT (For making matching rails and stiles in raised panel doors. 
IANK - $79.95 - Ilem #852 SUPPLIED WITH Q elc) Works with stock from 11/16" to 7/8" thick 
BALL BEARING FT carae neren — 


2 Large Diameter 


CARBIDE TIPPED — ge W PT 
1/4" Shank _ | KS x 1 
EE sl 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF PANEL DOOR Ye 
(WITH ONE RAIL REMOVED) 


To order by Master Charge or Visa Call Toll Free, 7 Day - 24 Hour Order Service 
1-800-533-9298 or send check to: MLCS Ltd., P.O. Box 4053JF, Rydal, PA 19046 
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=D Letters 


Your article on dado heads in the 
November/December 1989 issue was a 
good one. I often use a wobble dado 
head and, like many others, have never 
had much luck measuring the distance 
between the farthest tooth and the rip 
fence. However, I recently found a way 
to do it that’s both simple and accurate. 
First, place a small piece of masking 
tape on the saw table in front of the dado 
head. Then, with a piece of scrap stock 
clamped to the miter gauge, start the 
saw and run the scrap stock into the 
dado head until it touches just enough to 
mark the full width of the dado cut. 
Now, slide the miter gauge back so that 
the scrap stock is on the tape and shut off 
the saw. With a pencil, mark the dado 
location on the tape. The marks on the 
tape can now be used to measure the 
exact distance to the fence. 


Ralph Reed 
Winter Haven, Fla. 


The Shop-Built Spindle Sander in the 
November/December 1989 
exactly what I needed for my workshop. 
To keep dust to a minimum, I modified 
it a bit so that it can be hooked up to my 
shop vacuum. I added an electric plug 
for the vacuum, and also a light that 
comes on when the switch is activated. 
It works like a charm. 

Robert L. Buettner 
Cullman, Ala. 


issue was 


As soon as I saw the coaster set in the 
September/October 1989 issue I thought 
it would make a good Christmas pre- 
sent. I dug out an assortment of veneers 
that I’ve had lying around for at least 25 
years and proceeded to make 12 sets. I 
used your three patterns and added two 
of my own designs — a desert scene and 
a lone wolf baying at the moon, I also 
added a monogram to each one using 
Old English block letters. 

Percy F. Hanson, Walhalla, N.D. 


Where can I get the hardware (tuning 
pins, wire, etc.) that is needed to make 
door harps? 

C.R. Burns 
Chicago, Ill. 


Door harp hardware is available 
from Folkcraft Instruments, Box 807, 
Winsted, CT 06098 or Meisel Hardware 
Specialties, P.O. Box 70, Mound MN 
55364. 


I'm looking for a cutter for the drill 
press that will allow me to make wooden 
wheels. Can you help? 

H.V. Rutledge 
San Angelo, Tex. 


The Tool Company, 5271 Raintree 
Parkway, Lee's Summit, MO 64082, 
sells a tool for the drill press that will 
make toy wheels from lls in. diameter 
to 4!/2 in. diameter. Write or call (816) 
537-6308 for more information. 


FORSTNER BIT AMAZING OFFER! 


Quality, imported Forstner Bits make glass smooth, flat bottom, clean holes, even through veneer, knots 
and end grain, in any direction. Indispensable for furniture making. Will bore any arc of a circle, make 
pocket and blind holes and even make overlapping holes for mortising. 


7-pc Set ON 
Ya" to 1” in $3499 


, V4" to 21⁄2” 
wood case Ship/Handl $3.00 


| in wood case 
ONLY 


Ship/Handl $5.00 
ITEM NO. 
10-1330 
ITEM NO. 
10-1325 
* Precision Ground, Quality Bits 
* Machined from High-Carbon Steel 
* Hardened to HRC 50-52 


* Reusable Moulded Covers 
Protect Rims 


* Wood Storage Box Included 
e 3" shanks 


ONLY 


For a FREE price list of individual Forstner Bits, Ship/Handl $3.00, 
and other wood working tools, send your name 
and address to: Do ong Corp. 
lox 
Ridgefield, CT 06877 ITEM NO. 
110-1322 


30-DAY 
MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 


CALL TOLL FREE: 800-447-7770 ° VISA/AMEX/MC 
From Canada: 616-957-5900 


or write: DOLLAR TRADING CORP. DEPT WWJ 30 
; PO Box 8433 Grand Rapids MI 49512 
Michigan and Connecticut buyers please add sales tax. 
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I have a supply of pearwood logs and 
I'm looking for a way to remove the bark 
without damaging the wood. Any sug- 
gestions? 


D.G. Millenbruch 
Ridgefield, Conn. 


If the trees were felled in the spring or 
summer, the bark should come off with 
little trouble. The fragile layer of cells 
formed during the growing season make 
it easy to remove the bark with just a 
screwdriver or other wedge-shaped 
tool. 

If, however, the tree was felled during 
the fall or winter, the bark will likely be 
securely fastened to the underlying 
sapwood, which makes removal rather 
difficult. You can try steaming or satu- 


rating the bark with boiling water. If 


that doesn't work, you will probably 
need to remove it with a saw or 
spokeshave. 


CUTTING... 


new GD | 


SAW CLEANER | 


Cleans saws, router bits and 


Packaged in handy aerosol. 


Another Helper! 
SPRAYWAY F-101 
DRY LUBRICANT 


Contains no Silicone, Paintable. 
Reduces cutting friction, 
inhibits resin build-up... 
The Woodworker's Lubricant. 


Order from your distributor or: 


SPRAYWAY, INC. (Mfr.) 


484 Vista Ave. e Addison, IL 60101-4468 
Ë (1-708) 628-3000 e (1-800) 332-9000 
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MN Finally A Solution 


FOR CLEAN FAST , 


shaper cutters of pitch, gum, etc. 


Where can I get a good selection of 
wildfowl carving patterns? 

Brian Kelly 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Wood Carvers Supply, Inc., P.O. Box 
8928, Norfolk, VA 23503, carries blue- 


print patterns of waterfowl, many of 


them full-size. Write for a copy of their 
current catalog. 


Woodworking Clubs 


A new woodworking club, tentatively 
called the Annapolis Woodworkers 
Guild, is forming in the Annapolis, 
Maryland, area. If you think you might 
be interested in joining, write to Don 
Ames, 107 North Linden Avenue, An- 
napolis, MD 21401, or call him at (301) 
269-0104. 


During the fall through spring 
months, the Woodworkers of Central 


Ohio (W.O.C.O.) will meet five times 
at the Eastland Career Center in Colum- 
bus. Our meetings, held on Saturdays, 
are all-day demonstrations and lectures 
open to those who live in Columbus and 
the surrounding communities. We offer 
an invitation to woodworkers of all skill 
levels to join us. For more information 
phone Lou Gatch, president of the 
W.O.C.O., at (614) 866-7307. 


Readers in the Washington, D.C. 
area may be interested in joining the 
Washington Woodworkers Guild. For 
details write to Robert A. Sloan, 1215 
N. Ft. Myer Drive, No. 304, Arlington, 
VA 22209. 


Walter Naron is working to start a 
local woodworking club in Greenville, 
Kentucky. For information write to him 
at 217 West Main Cross, Greenville, 
KY 42345. KZ) 


Mic 


Why spend hundreds on complex and permanent fence systems when 
GAUGE is completely portable and will produce the same results at a 


To order your PARAGAUGE using Mastercard or VISA 
an 1-800-343-6129 


or, if you prefer to order by check or would like a free brochure write 
ACCUS TOOL CO., INC. * P.O. Box 1088 * Dept. J * Troy, MI 48099 
st add 4% state sale: 1 
Each PARAGAUGE is sold with a no-risk 30 day money back guarantee. 


an residents n 


to accurately setting 
| your table and radial arm saw 


Produce fast and professional 
results when setting your power 
tool with PARAGAUGE. 


PARAGAUGE accurately sets 


g perfectly 
parallel measurements up to 10 
inches in width. 


If you're tired of setting and 
rip fence to obtain 

asurement, then 
AUGE was developed 
just for you. 


Introductory 
Pricc 


1. 


U.S. Patent Pending 


'day/24 hour order service) 


- No C.O.D. orders please 


We will gladly list as many events of interest to woodworkers as space permits. Listings are free and may include shows, fairs, competitions, 


workshops and demonstrations. The deadline is six weeks before publication, March 


or the May/June issue. Please address announcements 


to the Events Department. Readers planning on attending events should call ahead if possible. Scheduled dates and locations sometimes change 


between publication and the date of the event. 


Arizona: The Woodworking Shows, Ari- 
zona, March 9-11, Veterans’ Memorial Coli- 
seum, Phoenix. For information call 1-800- 
826-8257. 


California: The Woodworking Shows, No. 
California, March 16-18, San Jose Civic 
Auditorium; Sacramento, May 4-6, Califor- 
nia Expo and State Fair; So. California, May 
11-13, Pasadena Convention Center. For 
information call 1-800-826-8257. 


Colorado: Anderson Ranch Arts Center, 
Summer Workshops: Basic Upholstery, Jim 
Barefoot; Chair Design, Robert DeFuccio; 
European Carving, Nora Hall; Canoe Build- 
ing, Rod King; Marquetry, Veneer and Inlay, 
Silas Kopf; Basic Woodworking, Peter Korn; 
Rustic Furniture, Daniel Mack; Furniture 
Making, Stephen Proctor; Furniture, Sam 
Maloof; A Personal Approach, James 
Krenov; Faux Finishing, Rita Miller Wagen- 
nar. For information contact the center at 
P.O. Box 5598, Snowmass Village, CO 
81615; (303) 923-3181. 


The Woodworking Shows, Colorado, Marc 
2-4, National Western Complex, Denver. 
For information call 1-800-826-8257. 


Connecticut: Brookfield Craft Center, Win 
ter Workshops: March 3-4, Advanced 18t 
Century Woodworking Techniques, Eugene 
Landon; March 10-11, Fine Furniture Con- 
struction, Robert March; March 17-18, 
Router Techniques Workshop, Bill 
Gundling; March 24-25, 18th Century Carv- 
ing Techniques, Eugene Landon; March 
31-April 1, Woodturning, Dennis Elliott. For 
information contact the center at P.O. Box 
122, 286 Whisconier Road, Brookfield, CT 
06804: (203) 775-4526. 


Delaware: Furniture by Wendell Castle, a 
retrospective exhibition, March 9-May 13, 
Delaware Art Museum, Wilmington. For 
information call (302) 571-9590. 


Georgia: The Woodworking Shows, At- 
lanta, March 23-25, Lakewood Fairgrounds, 
Atlanta. For information call 1-800-826- 
8257. 


Illinois: The Woodworking Shows, Chica- 
goland, April 20-22, Odeum, Villa Park. For 
information call 1-800-826-8257. 
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Louisiana: Woodworking World, The Baton 
Rouge Show, March 16-18, Riverside Cen- 
troplex, Baton Rouge. For information call 
1-800-521-7623. 


Maine: Woodworking World, The Portland 
Show, April 27-29, Portland Expo Building, 
Portland. For information call 1-800-521- 
7623. 


chusetts: The Worcester Center for 
Crafts: 20th Annual May Craft Fair, May 
18-20; Weekend Workshop, April 7-8, De- 
sign and Construction with Bent Wood, 
Michael Fortune. For information contact the 
center at 25 Sagamore Road, Worcester, MA 
01605; (508) 753-8183. 


Minnesota: American Craft Expo '90, April 
6-8, Minneapolis Convention Center. For 
information call 1-800-836-3470. 


Missouri: Woodcarving Show and Compe- 
tition, Kansas City Chapter of the National 
Woodcarver's Association, March 9-11, 
Metcalf Shopping Center, Kansas City. For 
information call (913) 432-8938. 


New York: Woodworking World, The Buf- 
falo Show, April 6-8, Eric County Fair- 
grounds, Hamburg. For information call 
1-800-521-7623. 


North Carolina: Penland School, Wood 
Classes: April 19-27, Wood, Craft, Art, John 
Brooks; May 14-25, Dynamic Objects, Paul 
Sasso; May 28-June 8, Wood Carving and 
Shaping, Peter Pierobon; June 11-22, Furni- 
ture Design, Phillip Tennant; June 25-July 6, 
Woodworking, C.R. "Skip" Johnson; July 
9-20, Furniture from the Source, Brad Smith; 
July 23 - Aug. 8, Furniture, Lauren McDer- 
mott; Aug. 13-24, Design in Wood, Leo 
Doyle. For information contact: Penland 
School, Penland, NC 28765; (704) 765- 
2359. 

International Home Furnishing Market, April 
19-27, International Home Furnishing Cen- 
ter, High Point. For registration and informa- 
tion call (919) 889-6144. 

Country Workshops, 1990 Clas June 
25-30, Ladderback Chairmaking, Dan 
Mayner; July 9-13, Scandinavian Woodcraft, 
Wille Sundqvist; July 16-20, Advanced 
Scandinavian Woodcraft; July 30 - Aug. 4, 


Windsor Chairmaking, Peter Murkett; Aug. 
13-18, Swiss Cooperage, Drew Langsner; 
Sept. 8-16, A Craft Tour of Switzerland, 
Drew Langsner. For information contact: 
Country Workshops, 90 Mill Creek Road, 
Marshall NC 28743; (704) 656-2280. 


Ohio: The Woodworking Shows, Greater 
Cleveland, April 6-8, International Expo 
Center, Cleveland. For information call 
1-800-826-8257. 


Oklahoma: Woodworking World, The 
Oklahoma City Show, March 9-11, Myriad 
Exhibition Hall, Oklahoma City. For more 
information call 1-800-521-7623. 


Tennessee: Arrowmont School of Arts and 
Crafts, Spring Workshops: March 5-9, 
Woodturning and Design, Leo Doyle, Coop- 
ering — Tools and Techniques, Alan Stirt; 
March 12-16, Bowl and Plate Turning and 
Carving, Alan Stirt; March 19-23, 
Woodturning — Artistic and Functional, Ray 
Key; March 26-30, Woodturning — Artistic 
and Functional, Ray Key. New Forms, New 
Functions, a national competition, Feb. 24- 
May 19. For information call (615) 436- 
5860. 


Texas: Woodworking World, The Houston 
Show, March 2-4, The Pasadena Convention 
Center, Pasadena. For information call 1- 
800-521-7623. 


Utah: The Woodworking Shows, Utah, 
April 27-29, Salt Palace, Salt Lake City. For 
information call 1-800-826-8257. 


Virginia: The Woodworking Shows, Metro- 
Richmond, March 30 - April 1, Richmond 
Centre, Richmond. For information call 
1-800-826-8257. 


Washington DC: 1990 Washington Craft 
Show, April 19-22, Smithsonian Institution 
Departmental Auditorium, 1301 Constitution 
Ave. N.W. For information call (202) 357- 
2700. 


West Virginia: Augusta Heritage Center, 
Elkins, Spring Dulcimer Week, April 23-29, 
Chip Carving with Linda Foley. For informa- 
tion call (304) 636-1903. 
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Looking for an owner's manual for an old 
band saw? Need a bearing for a hand-me- 


down table saw? 
supply for an odd piece of hardware? Maybe 
our readers can help. Send along your 
request and we'll try to list it here — and 
perhaps one of our readers will have an 
answer for you. Due to space limitations, 
we'll be unable to list all requests, but we'll 
include as many as we can. 


I'm looking for a cast iron table saw 
extension for my 10 in. Craftsman table saw, 
model no. 113.29991. Don DeYoung 

P.O. Box 127, Friesland, WI 53935 

I recently acquired a rolltop desk with 
“The Gunn-Desk, Grand Rapids, Mich.” 
inscribed on the lock escutcheon on the 
tambour. The lock and mechanism, non- 
standard, are missing. Anyone have any 
clues they would be willing to share? 

Ralph Woodward 
Rt 4, Box 116, Cornelius, OR 97113 


I have a Craftsman 10 in. table saw, model 
no. 113.29991, and am desperately in need 
of the dado insert assembly, part no. 9- 


2 
PEIS: Ed Herman 
107 Wooden Carriage Dr. 
Hockessin, DE 19707 
I need an owner’s manual and parts list for 
a Craftsman table saw, model no. 
113.29903, and a Craftsman planer/molder, 

°| 8; 

mossing So 285751 Harry Howard 


651 Weavers Chapel Road 
Littleton, NC 27850 


I need an owner’s manual and parts list for 

a Craftsman radial-arm saw, model no. 

113.29400, and for a Craftsman table saw, 
model no. 103.24440. psp 

Fritz Kazlausky 


Grant Community High School 
285 East Grand Ave., Fox Lake, IL 60020 


I'm looking for owner's manuals and parts 
lists for two wood lathes. Any information 
will be helpful. The manufacturers are: J.A. 
Fay & Egang, Cincinnati, Ohio, model no. 
132262; Greenfield Tap and Die Corp., 
Greeni VE Frank J. Meier 

3208 Eveningside Dr., Apt. 11 
Topeka, KS 66614 

I have a Craftsman shaper, model no. 
113.23940. I need an owner's manual and 
parts list. 


Don Brown 
205 Pine Willow Court 
Friendswood, TX 77546 
KJ 
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Can't find a source of 


VISIT THE SHOW NEAR YOU! 
* Free Workshops » Door Prize » 
+ Hundreds of Products + 
* Seminars by Mastercraftsmen + 


* Tb 
Woodworking Shows * 


machiner 
tools * supplies 


At 


See the Widest Variety of 
Woodworking Products 
All Under One Roof!! 
HUNDREDS OF ITEMS! NEW PRODUCTS! 
Machinery * Power & Hand Tools * Supplies 
COMING IN 1990 


* Arizona * Kansas City 

* Atlanta * Louisville 

* Calgary * Milwaukee 

* Charlotte * No. California 
* Chicago * Oregon 

* Cincinnati * Pittsburgh 

* Cleveland * Richmond 

* Colorado * Rochester 

* Columbus * St. Louis 

* Connecticut * Salt Lake City 
* Dallas * San Diego 

* Delaware Valley + Seattle 

* Detroit * So. California 


* Indianapolis 
1-800-826-8257 or 213-477-8521 
Call NOW to be placed on mailing list 
for FREE Brochure & Discount Coupons 


Phone Hours 8-5 Pacific Time Weekdays 
J 


Like iHaving A Lumberyard 
Right In 


NOW! Plane, Mold, Sand, Saw with 
Infinitely Variable Power-Feed! 


power-feed tool to work in your own shop. 
See how it pays for itself! Quickly converts low-cost 
rough lumber into valuable finished stock, quarter-round, 
casing, base mold, tongue & groove... all popular 
patterns . . .even custom designs! 


NEW! Variable Feed Rate—Now, just a twist of the dial 
adju: aner from 70 to over 1000 cuts-per-inch! 
Produc mooth finish on tricky grain patterns no 


other planer can handle. 
Phone TOLL FREE: 1-800-538-4200, Ext. PR46 


Berre rare 

WOODMASTER TOOLS, INC., DEPT. PR46 | 
2908 OAK, KANSAS CITY, MO 64108 

L] YES! Rush my FREE INFORMATION KIT and I 

details on your 30-Day Free Trial Guarantee. l 


l NAME se eee l 
ADDRESS = > 


STATE. zip. — 
SSS a 


l on _ 


MEISEL HARDWARE 


SPECIALTIES 
WOODWORKERS HARDWARE 


Country | Yardsticks 


#8574 Yardstick . $1.29/EA 
> 


Craft Üz 
Plywood 


3mm (1/8") x2’ x2" 
#7545 $4.50/EA 
2-9 Sheets $3.50/EA 


Cookie Jar @ 
w/Metal Lid o 
#8633 Plastic Jar 8” 

$3.79/EA 
#8635 Metal Lid 


$1.59/EA 


1/4" Basswood > 
Boards >> 
#7293 3-1/2"x16 linear 
leet $13.50/EA 
Basswood ^w 
Glue-Ups > 
#8589 1/2"x14"x36" 
$10.95/EA 
#8592 1-1/8"x14" x36" 
$12.95/EA 
After 12-31-89. $14.25/EA 


Birch Candle Cup 
#CC1 1-1/2” ..$2.90/10 
$19.00/100 


lazy 
Susans 
#LC3 3" 
#LC4 4" 
#LC6 6” 


Clipboard 


$.95/EA 
$1.25/EA 
$2.29/EA 


$.95/EA 


Saw Tooth Eng) EARUM 


Hangers 


#S59 1-5/8” .$4.17/100 


Black 

Hammer m 

Hinge w/Screws 

#1730 $1.62/2 

$7.17/10 

Brass Plated 

Hinges 

#910 1” 

#928 1-1/2” 

Screws for above 

#F125 #5 FI. Hd 
$2.75/100 


$1.65/10 
$2.59/10 


Sanding Belt 
Cleaner 8” 


#1710 $5.37/EA 


Plastic Spoke 


Wheel 4” 


#1741: $.90/EA 


Metal Wheels & & 


#1779 1-1/2". .$5.99/10 
#1780 2” $8.99/10 


Send $1.00 for catalog or $: 


Shaker ete 
Pegs CEN 


#7226 3-1/2. .52.00/10 
#7280 2-1/2” 


#7227 1-3/4" 
$7.60/100 
Birch Spindles 
k u e ma ni 
#S6 5-3/4” $.69/EA 
#S85 9” $.99/EA 
Galley DOG İn 
Spindles SA mi 
#S1 Birch 1-1/8” 
$1.65/10 
+ $10.00/100 
#S4 Birch 1-1/2” 


#S10AK Oak 1-1/8". . . 
. $1.50/10 
. $12.00/100 

AS1OAK Oak 1-1/2" . 
. $2.40/10 
$22.00/100 


Lamp Socket cp 
#940 Push Thru. $1.65/EA 
#941 Turn Knob . $1.95/EA 


Animal Eyes 3 6 4 @ 


#8681 1-1/8”. $3.50/20 
#8682 1-1/2”. $4.00/20 


Chair Back Spindle 21” 


ERGO 
#8147 Spindle . .$2.35/EA 


Metal Pails 2-1/4" 

#8710 Red $1.09/EA 

#8711 Galvanized 
$1.09/EA 


Synthetic 

Sheep 

Wool 60” Wide 

#8904 Sheep Wool 

$9.95/YD 

12 yards or more. $7.95/YD 
em 

Wood Hearts SORS 

#7379 1"x3/16" > 
$.59/10 


#7380 1"x3/8" 
$.79/10 

#7381 1-3/8" 1/2” 
$.99/10 

#7461 3" x3/8" 
$3.75/10 


Brass 

Bottle 

Opener ay 

#7641 $3. 69/EA 

Grocery List. 

Pad of 500 Ç 

#14P Buff Color .$7.99/EA 

#7430 Peach Color 
$7.99/EA 

1” Grid Paper A 

#8206 22"x34" 

$.89/Sheet 


5.00 for catalog plus Best 


Selling Plan Package ($14.72 value) or order directly 
from this ad by phone or mail. 
ADD SHIPPING & HANDLING: 
Mail check or money order and include $4.95 
shipping & handling. MN res. add 6% tax. 


Alaska and Hawaii send 
send $16.95 (U.S.) p&h. 


$10.95 p&h. Canada 
We accept VISA or 


MC on orders over $25.00. 
MINIMUM ORDER OF $25.00 


ORDER TOLL FREE 


Charge Orders Only 


1-800-441-9870 
MEISEL HARDWARE SPECIALTIES 


P.O. Box 70 J-5 


Mound, MN 55364 


1/2" Shank Carhide-Tipped Router Bits Moulding Plane Profiles 


i 


> || Product News 


To keep our readers up-to-date, this column features brief 
descriptions of new tools and supplies on the market. The 
product descriptions are provided by the manufacturer and are 
not a result of tests or reviews by the editors of The 
Woodworker's Journal. 


ime, 


Woodhaven Biscuit & Bit Kit 
Woodhaven's Biscuit & Bit Kit allows you to use your router 
for biscuit joinery and has several advantages over the standard 


< 
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SPECIAL OFFER: SET OF ALL FOUR BITS 
$99.95 ORDER ITEM 8866. Set of four quickly T. S ROCA am sible Set li 
produce classic traditional mouldings. Bits are shown Full Size - 2 Flute Carbide Tipped. biscuit machine. It’s possible to join boards up to I in. 
Order by VISA / MasterCard, 7 Day / 24 Hour Service, Call 1-800-533-9298 narrower than a conventional biscuit machine allows. A 

©1990 or send check to: MLCS Ltd., P.O. Box 4053JD , Rydal, PA 19046 


specially designed slot cutter cuts the joint using the router. 
Woodhaven's exclusive compressed biscuits are as wide as a 
#20 biscuit, but much shorter. The biscuit and bit kit includes 
E SANDPAPER * a 6 mm slot cutter. a 6 mm straight cutter (for spline joinery) 
NO GIMMICKS — GREAT PRICES 100 biscuits and 10 ft. of spline stock. The kit price is $59.99. 
BELTS: GRITS ASSORTED SHEETS: (9 x 11) PRICE For more information contact Woodhaven, 5323 W. Kimberly 


ad, Davenport, IA 52806: (319) 391-2386. 
UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED CABINET PAPER Road Davenport 1A 528007612) 2212385 


1x30 $69ea 3x24 § .80ea 50/pk 100/pk 
1x42 69ea 3x27 83 ea 40D $16/pk $30/pk 
1x44 69 ea 4x21% .91ea 50-D 15/pk 27/pk 
24x16 .73ea 4x24 94ea 60-D 14/pk 25/pk 
3x 18 Thea 4x36 1.14ea 80-D 13/pk 23/pk 
3x 21 Trea 6x48 298ea 100 thru 1500 — 12/pk —21/pk 
3x234  .80ea 24x80  247ea 


OTHER SIZES ON REQUEST FINISHING PAPER 


NO LOAD PAPER 50/pk 100/pk 
w ww 80-A $ 9/pk $16/pk 


50/pk (o 100/pk 100 thru 280A 8/pk 14/pk 


180-A thru 400-A — $10/pk — S18/pk 


WET/DRY PAPER 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE SO/pk 100/pk MULE SUCTUS Tabie "m 
p E For years the table saw has been the workhorse in millions of 
! 220 thru 600A  $13/pk $23/pk y " SE E š 
ADHESIVEIDISCSI woodworking shops, and for years the handling of larger 
6" — $106ea x OTHER ITEMS # panels has been a problem. Radial saws, circular saws with 


^" pi $8.80 : 5 s 
8 199ea (o # WIDE BELTS i straight edges, plus a wide array of home-made jigs have been 
9" 246ea $ ROLLS SEND MAIL ORDERS TO: = 


40” — 305e2 —% FLAP WHEELS ECON-ABRASIVES used to cut miters, dadoes and square panels. It was these 


12" — 445ea —x PUMPSLEEVES P.O. BOX B865021 problems that prompted a woodworker to invent, use and later 
15" 6.95 ea PLANO, TX 75086 manufacture the MULE sliding table. This new sliding table 
7 


NATIONAL 1-800-367-4101 bolts on to the left-hand side of most tilting arbor table saws. 
# MINIMUM ORDER $25.00 IN TEXAS (214) 377-9779 The sliding table list price is $369. For more information 
% MASTERCARD, VISA OR CHECK # TEXAS RES. ADD 6% SALES TAX contact MULE Cabinetmaker Machines, 225 Industrial Park- 
ESA TISEACTIONIGUARAN TEED I ERE SHEFING CHARGESIADD $4.25 way, Unit 16, Aurora, Ont. Canada L4G 3V5; (416) 727-7090. 


# JUMBO CLEANING STICK + 
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Cabinetmakers’ 


Supplies 


Furniture Kits Suppliers 


As a service to our readers, The Wood- 
worker’s Journal periodically lists 
sources of supply for various wood- 
working products. In this issue we list 
suppliers of furniture kits. In most cases 
these kits come pre-cut, pre-sanded, 
ready to assemble, and require only a 
minimum of tools. In addition to assem- 
bly instructions, some also supply the 
necessary hardware, sandpaper and 
glue. This is by no means a complete 
listing and we hope to include additional 
companies in future issues. 


The Bartley Collection, Ltd. 

3 Airpark Drive, Dept. 4662 
Easton, MD 21601 

Catalog free 

Antique reproduction furniture kits, 
ranging from a pipe box to a 
Newport Chest and a Queen Anne 
Highboy. 


Cohasset Colonials 

830CX Ship St. 

Cohasset, MA 02025 

Catalog $3 

Large variety of colonial-style 
furniture and reproductions. 
Craftsman’s Corner 

P.O. Box AP, Dept. WJ 

4012 N.E. 14th St. 

Des Moines, IA 50302 

Catalog free. 

Broad range of solid oak furniture 
and accessory kits, from clocks and 
magazine racks to roll-top desks, 
file cabinets, and tables and chairs. 


Shaker Workshops 

P.O. Box 1028WJ 

Concord, MA 01742 

Catalog $1 

Reproductions of Shaker furniture 
and accessories, ranging from 
simple oval boxes to chairs, beds 
and tables. 


Yield House 

Route 16 

North Conway, NH 03860 

Catalog free 

Antique reproductions and country 
pieces, from towel racks and wall 
shelves to armoires and entertain- 
ment centers. [We] 
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Build this fun addition for your 


porch or backyard. For complete 
plans and instructions to build 
this wonderful Oak Swing, circle 
Volume 8 Number 4 on the Back 
Issue Order Form bound in the 
center of this issue. 


P.O. BOX 1629 
NEW MILFORD, CT 06776-9976 


World's Largest 
Manufacturer 
» Of Portable 


TA el 
^ 
n. Š 


Ta 


OWN YOUR 
OWN 
SAWMIILL 


Four Models To Choose From 
SAVE MONEY— 

CUT YOUR OWN LUMBER 
e Remote hydraulic log handling 
e Capacities up to 32" in dia. 

by 33' long 
e Portable—precise — rugged 
e Efficient —more lumber per log 
CALL FOR FREE CATALOG 


1(800)553-0219 


In Indiana Call: (317) 271-1542 
44-page catalog or use ES 
your MasterCard or VISA E 
lo order our 50-minute 1 
demonstration video-$10.00 


Wood-Mizer Products, Inc. + Dept. MM13 
8180 W. 10th St., Indianapolis, IN 46214-2430 


WOODWORKER'S 
PACKAGE 


-You Get: 25 full si 5 
shaker pegs, 25 mug rack pegs, 25 tie rack pegs, 
plus a unique horse design coat rack plan, 


beautiful full size tie rack plan, and a full size 
mug rack plan. 
-But That's Not All: Patterns for 10 great 
items—a hanger for pot holders, note pad 
holder, napkin holder, muffin server, doughnut 
holder, pretzel holder, cleanser holder, knife 
rack, towel bar and spice shelf. Plus: full size 
Pans for four cars and garage. 

ou'll also receive, FREE, our wood- 
working catalog! It's loaded with profes- 
sional power tools, hand tools, wood parts, 
books, plans and lots more. 
Order up to four of these packages. Add 
$2.95 shipping and handling for each package. 


| Name | 


| Address —  ] 
jë;y— | — State— — Zip. | 


Total: i, | Mail Check or 
| Add ND Money Order To. | 
P ng Price Trend-Lines, Inc. 
| Ea Pkg. (MA Box6447M | 


Res. add .50 375 Beacham St. | 
each order for 


TOTAL 02150 — WKJFO 


POWER-FED 
TOOLS IN 1 


Now you can use this ONE power-feed shop 
to turn rough lumber into moldings, trim, 
flooring, furniture - All popular patterns, Rip- 
Plane-Mold & Sand... separately or in combi- 
nation with a single motor. Low Cost ...You 
can own this power tool for only $50 DOWN! 


RUSH COUPON TODAY! 


Foley-Belsaw Co. 

6301 Equitable Rd. 
CH Dept. 91526 
Kansas City, MO 64120 


Q YES Please send me complete facts about PLANER 
-MOLDER - SAW- SANDER and details about 30-Day 
trial offer. 


Name - 
Address 
City 
State 


PROFILE 


A Conversation With 


Allene and Harold 
Westover 


his small New Hampshire enterprise, with a work 

| force of two, has brought to life thousands of new 
instruments. 

In fact, Allene and the Rev. Harold Westover seem bent on 


filling the world with fiddles, ha and banjos. They do that 
with their own hands, as well as the hands of the many 
students they’ve had throughout their career. They delight in 
the peal of notes from a new harp. But perhaps their greatest 


joy is passing their trade secrets along to new generations of 


instrument makers. 
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They've spent about 30 years making instruments and 
teaching others how. But until recently, each also had their 
own career: Mrs. Westover in education as an art teacher and 
program director, Mr. Westover in the Episcopal Church as 
pastor of flocks from Washington D.C. to Walpole, New 
Hampshire, where the couple now lives. 

Spending some time with the Westovers is fun. Mr. 
Westover’s ample proportions and ready laugh encourage an 
easy familiarity, while a trim Mrs. Westover adds an Aunt 
Bea good humor and steady bearing to the conversation. 


The Woodworker's Journal 


Talking to the two for an afternoon, you can't help but catch 
their enthusiasm. 

“There are 2,650 of our instruments out there singing, and 
all those others from those we have taught, and that they have 
taught," Mr. Westover said. 

And an afternoon with the Westovers is filled with a variety 
of music. Mr. Westover relaxes by 
playing and composing songs on a 
modern instrument, an electric organ. 
Mrs. Westover loves to listen to classi- 
cal music on the couple's elaborate 
sound-system, which has speakers in the 
ceiling. Record albums and music books 
line one whole wall of their apartment. 
Pictures and sculptures of instruments 
are everywhere. Instruments are every- 
where. 

Mr. and Mrs. Westover love to 
wonder at their progeny, to list the 
countries and continents now home to 
their stringed children, to think of the lives they've cheered 
with music, the satisfaction of those they've helped to create 
a new instrument. They love to talk about how two of their 
fiddles landed in Russia, or how one happened to end up in 
China, about the five in Bogota, Columbia, and all the others 
in Rome, Tel Aviv, Switzerland. It's almost like hearing about 
a large family of well-traveled children, whose letters home 
are treasured and reread. 

"They've also written on the subject, and helped others 
publish articles on instrument building. One article they 
helped along has hit an especially strong chord, introducing 
thousands of people to the craft of making small folk harps. 

"It's just such a great thing to think of that many people 
making a harp,” Mr. Westover says of the 1,850 folk harps 
made from plans they helped publish. (Plans for the harp were 
published in the March/April 1988 issue of The Woodworker’ s 
Journal.) To help people make the harps, the Westovers 
agreed to sell some of the hard-to-find parts for the harp. 
Selling the parts Kits has allowed them to keep an approximate 
count of how many have been built. The Westovers are also 
the authors of an article on building the Folk Fiddle that 
appears on page 51 of this issue. 

The Westovers' enthusiasm for building musical instru- 
ments is immediately apparent in a walk through the shop. 
Molds for steam-bending sides sprout from the walls, stacks 
of premium cedar, maple and walnut line shelves. Special 
machines for tapering tuning pegs and shaping fiddle bodies 
crop up among the more usual tools. Another unusual feature 
is the vise resting on a pedestal in the middle of open floor 
space. Mrs. Westover, who does the carving on the 
instruments, likes to be able to move all around the work. 

The Westovers also have an assortment of general 
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singing, 


“There are 2,650 of our 
instruments out there 
and all those 
others from those we 
have taught....” 


Harold Westover 


woodworking machines, about what you'd expect to find in a 
well-equipped shop. There's a drill press, a table saw, a 
jointer, a surface planer, a small lathe, a belt sander. They 
aren't expensive industrial-quality tools, but the machines 
generally available to hobbyists. For example, the lathe is a 
Craftsman, the surface planer is a small Ryobi portable. 

In fact, the instrument making began 
as a hobby, first for Mr. Westover, and 
then for both of them. It eventually 
evolved into a profitable business, but 
only after Mrs. Westover got seriously 
involved. 

Mr. Westover said that for years he 
tried to make money on his instru- 
ments, without much success. The 
enterprise was always *‘Daddy’s un- 
profitable hobby," he said. But when 
his wife became fully engaged, the 
business started turning a profit. “1 
didn't need a helper, I needed a 
keeper,” he said. 

The couple has developed a flexible division of labor that 
allows for their different talents. Mr. Westover does what he 
calls the **'rough"" woodworking, preparing the stock, cutting 
and shaping the parts, bending the sides. Mr. Westover is also 
the authority on music theory and the instrument designer. 

Mrs. Westover takes charge of details. Her work includes 
the carvings for the necks and heads, the fine work on the 
bellies, and the finishing. 

The Westovers make both fancy concert-grade instruments 
and no-frills student models. But they concentrate on the 
no-frills models because they see a great need for affordable 
instruments that play well. They make a variety of fiddles, 
banjos and harps with top-notch materials and well-designed 
mechanics, but leave off much of the decoration. The heads 
aren't carved and there's no fancy purfling on the sound- 
boards. (The word ‘‘fiddle’’ denotes a variety of stringed 
instruments played with a bow, including violas, cellos and 
violins. The word is also frequently used as a synonym for the 
violin.) 

“You don't play head and you don't play purfling. What 
you really need is a well-made soundboard,’’ Mrs. Westover 
said. "In other words, students can afford them.” 

The Westovers are currently working on a commission to 
make 16 specially designed renaissance violas for the New 
York City school system. The rare instruments just aren't 
available at a reasonable cost from any other source. 

It's only been the last several years that the Westovers have 
devoted their energies full-time to instrument making. Before 
that, Mr. Westover was part-time pastor of the church, and 
had his shop in the vicarage. He still occasionally preaches at 
the church, although he and Mrs. Westover don't live in the 
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vicarage anymore. He said his vicarage shop is now used for 
after-church coffee hours. 

"Yesterday I was having tea in the social room and I was 
standing there talking, probably where I had my drill press,” 
Mr. Westover said. 

The Westovers’ interest in building instruments began at an 
early age, for both of them. As a child of 10, Harold decided 
one day that a clothes pole prop could serve very well as a 
xylophone base. About the same time Allene discovered that 
bamboo makes a fine flute. 

And it wasn’t too long after that the Westovers discovered 
each other as well. At 15, Harold proposed to Allene. 

“1 proposed to her on the first date. She laughed at me. But 
she doesn’t laugh anymore,’’ Mr. Westover said. 

At the time, they both lived in Columbia, Missouri, home to 
both the University of Missouri and Stephens College. They 
were married about seven years later, in 1945. And in their 44 
years of marriage the Westovers have found new ways to 
explore their musical interest wherever they happen to land. 

Even during World War Il, Mr. Westover found himself 
involved with musical instruments. As a volunteer chaplain he 
repaired portable field organs in Africa. He explained that the 
desert sand storms regularly would clog up the portable organs, 
so his knowledge of instruments was put to use repairing the 
damage. 

The work with organs has led to another of Mr. Westover’s 
specialties, the portative organ. The small organs are reproduc- 
tions of an instrument popular in Europe during the early 
Renaissance. They are small enough to rest on the lap and are 
played with one hand, while the other hand operates a small 
bellows. The keyboard is much like a modern piano. In fact, 
Mr. Westover pointed out that the portative organ keyboard 
was the first to have keys all of the same size. Earlier organs 
had keys that corresponded to the size of the organ pipe — very 
wide keys for the large bass pipes, and very narrow keys for the 
tiny treble pipes. Mr. Westover said he spent many years 
making both portative organs and stringed instruments. Now, 
however, he works more often with stringed instruments, 
although he still takes occasional commissions for the organs. 

Both the Westovers began their serious work in stringed 
instruments at about the same time. The couple was in 
Washington D.C., with Mr. Westover newly named assistant 
rector of St. John’s. One of Mr. Westover’s projects there was 
organizing å small recorder ensemble. Recorders are å simple 
medieval flute. **I thought early music was simple enough so 
that a lot of people would be interested," Mr. Westover said. 

Mr. Westover decided he needed a particular kind of 
instrument — a viola da gamba — to carry the bass line for the 
recorder group. The instrument is like a large violin, with a 
range similar to a cello. Like most of the instruments made by 
the Westovers, it's from the Renaissance. In his search for the 
rare viola da gamba, Mr. Westover wound up in the shop of 
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Washington D.C. instrument maker Willis Gault. 
Gault didn’t have any of the violas, but suggested that Mr. 
Westover build one. When Mr. Westover told Gault he didn’t 
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And Mrs. Westover soon decided to build a viola da gamba 
for herself. She learned so quickly that her first instrument 
became famous on the international concert stage, owned by 
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Westovers are truly confident they'll be able to get any student 
through all the steps needed to build an instrument, no matter 
how inexperienced. 

“We know at the beginning that all their fears about failing 
are not going to come true,” Mr. Westover said. No] 
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Woodworking Basics 


MAKING DRAWERS 


DRAWER 
SIDE 


OVERLAY 
FRONT 


length of time without making 

drawers. Wall shelves, tables, toys 
and folk-art silhouettes are all great 
projects, but eventually you will face 
the inevitable cabinet — and the need to 
make drawers. 


I t’s hard to be a woodworker for any 


Actually, drawers aren’t an especially 
difficult challenge. Once you’ve made 
that first drawer you'll probably sit back 
and ask yourself why you waited so 
long. And, if you are working on a 
project with several drawers of the same 
size, you'll quickly discover how well- 
suited drawers are to limited production 
runs. 

The biggest question to be answered 
when a project requires drawers is 
usually what type of drawer construc- 
tion to use. Sometimes the answer is 
obvious, such as on a reproduction of a 
museum piece where you want your 
project to be an exact copy of the 
original. If the original cabinet had 
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To 


dovetailed drawers, then you'll want to 
use dovetails for the drawers on your 
reproduction. But more likely you'll be 
building a piece where any of a number 
of different drawer construction tech- 
niques would do. 

The next logical question is whether 
one type of drawer construction is 
superior to another. From a standpoint 
of strength it's hard to beat dovetails 
(Fig. 1). But for many uses a rabbet- 
and-dado construction (Fig. 2) is rea- 
sonably strong, and much easier to 
make. Another very strong though a 
little unconventional construction is the 
splined-miter (Fig. 3). You'll see this 
type of drawer on small jewelry boxes, 
or in other small cases where an applied 
front is then added to the drawer box. 
Since a drawer is in most respects just a 
box, almost any type of box construc- 
tion is also acceptable for drawers. 
Finger joints (Fig. 4) are about as strong 
as dovetails, and in some applications 
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the exposed finger joints on the front 
make an interesting design detail. Or 
you can add an applied face to the 
drawer box where an overlay is re- 
quired. The simple rabbeted and finish- 
nailed construction (Fig. 5) is adequate 
for many applications where the drawer 
is small and will not have much stress 
placed on it. 

Tied up with the question of how to 
build the drawer are several other con- 
siderations. Is the drawer inset and flush 
with the case front (Fig. 6), or does it 
stand proud of and overlay the front 
(Fig. 7)? Is the drawer front one piece, 
or will it have an applied face (Fig. 8)? 
The applied face is handy for drawers 
that use commercial hardware since it 
allows for adjustment to a proper fit 
regardless of how the drawer hangs. 

But, how the drawer hangs raises 
other questions. Will you be using 
store-bought commercial drawer slides, 
or will you be using a drawer frame-and- 
guide system? If you opt for the com- 
mercial hardware, then the drawer box 
must be sized to allow for the slides 
(Fig. 9). For traditional drawer-frame- 
in-carcase construction, you'll probably 
be using drawer guides on either side, 
unless the drawers fit directly against 
the case sides. If you are using a design 
where there aren't any drawer frames to 
support the drawers, and you don’t want 
to use the commercial hardware, you 
can make your own drawer guides/ 
hangers (Fig. 10). These shop-made 
guides also serve as drawer stops. The 
guides mount to the case sides and fit 
into matching grooves cut into the 
drawer sides. 

There are other essentials, such as 
stock thickness, how the drawer bottom 
is mounted, and where to locate a 
drawer stop if one is needed. As for 
stock thickness, in most drawer con- 
structions that do not use an applied 
face, the drawer front is thicker than the 
sides and back. The sides and back are 
usually a secondary 
cabinet-quality hardwood would be 
wasted where it’s not seen. 

The drawer bottom, whether solid 
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wood, since a 
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stock or plywood, usually fits into a 
groove in the sides and front. It can be 
screwed or nailed into the bottom edge 
of the drawer back, which allows for 
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replacement if necessary. If the drawer 
bottom is also captured in a groove in 
the drawer back, then it can not easily be 
replaced. 
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Woodworking Basics 
Continued 


Drawer stops are usually located 
either above or below the drawer. If you 
have a solid bevel-edged drawer bottom 
that's about flush with the bottom edges 
of the sides and front, then you'll want 
to mount the stop above. The drawer 
back is sized narrower to allow for the 
thickness of the stop. More commonly 
you'll have a plywood drawer bottom. 
Size the stop thickness just a little less 
than the distance between the groove for 
the drawer bottom and the bottom edge 
of the sides. Size the back so the bottom 
will screw up into it’s bottom edge. On 
a wide drawer it’s best to use two stops, 
one on each side. 


Step-By-Step 


With so many different drawer con- 
struction techniques, it’s not easy to 
select just one to concentrate on. Dove- 
tails and box joints are the strongest, and 
the rabbeted construction is certainly the 
easiest. But from a standpoint of both 
strength and ease of construction, the 
rabbet-and-dado, cut on the table saw 
using a dado head, is a good compro- 
mise. It’s considerably stronger than the 
plain rabbet, yet only requires a little 
more work. Best of all, once you have 
the setups right, this method is ideally 
suited to production drawer making, 
which saves time if you have a number 
of drawers to make. Remember, though, 
rabbet-and-dado construction is best for 
small to medium sized drawers. For 
larger drawers — those over 30 in. wide 
— you'll want to use dovetails or box 
18 


joints. 

Our step-by-step will make two draw- 
ers, one that’s got an overlay or lip on 
the front and one with no overlay (Fig. 
1). The steps for both drawers are 
identical through most of the process. 
Our sample drawer has a 3/4 in. thick 
front, !/2 in. thick sides and back, and a 
1/4 in. thick plywood bottom. 

Step 1: After cutting your stock to 
ength and width, set up the table saw 
for the rabbet-and-dado cuts. As shown, 
for a drawer with a 3⁄4 in. thick front and 
1/2 in. thick sides and back, your initial 
setup will be with the dado head set for 
a '/4 in. wide by '/4 in. deep cut. Set up 
a stopblock to index the cut, and use the 
miter gauge to pass the stock across the 
dado head. This setup is used to cut the 
1/4 in. wide by '/4 in. deep grooves on 
each end of the drawer sides. This step 
applies to both overlay and no-overlay 
drawers. 


Step 2: Using the same dado head 
setting, cut the '/4 in. by !/4 in. rabbets 
on the ends of the drawer back. Since 
the stock is passed through the dado 
head on end, you'll need a tenon jig to 
provide the required support. Step 2 


applies to both overlay and no-overlay 
drawers. 

Step 3: For the no-overlay drawer, 
raise the dado head to '/2 in. high and 
make the !/2 in. deep dado cut on the 
ends of the drawer front. For the drawer 
with overlay, reset the dado head cutter 
so that the height includes the overlay 
dimension. On the drawer shown in Fig. 
11, since the drawer front has a !/4 in. 
overlay, the dado head height will be 3⁄4 
in. In practice, it’s a good idea to set the 
dado head height a tad higher than the 
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specified distance to allow for sanding 
the end grain on the flush drawer, or 
cutting the bead on the lipped drawer. 
Remember, always support the stock 
with a tenon jig for cuts made with the 
board on end. 
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Step 4: For a no-overlay drawer, all 
that remains of the drawer joinery is to 
cut back the ends of the drawer front. 
Once again, set up a stopblock to index 
the cut, and make the cut with the miter 
gauge and dado head as shown. The 
dado head is not a must here, but since 
you'll need it later for the drawer bottom 
grooves, it doesn't make much sense to 
change to a regular saw blade and then 
change back to the dado head. If you are 
making an overlay drawer, you'll need 
to cut back the ends of the drawer front 
and establish the rabbet to create the lip 
on the top and bottom edges. Both cuts 
can be made with the dado head still set 
for the '/4 in. wide cut. Reset the 
stopblock to cut back the ends (Step 4 
Overlay). To cut the overlay on the top 
and bottom edges, remove the 
stopblock, reset the dado head height to 
1/2 in. and locate the auxiliary fence so it 
just touches the dado head. If your dado 
head is the type that leaves points at the 
corners of the cut, then consider using 
the router table instead of the table saw 
for the rabbet that establishes the lip. 


AUXILIARY. 
FENCE 


DRAWER FRONT 
(NO OVERLAY) 


Step 5: Whether you are making the 
overlay or no-overlay drawer, the 
groove for the drawer bottom will be the 
same. It’s made with the dado head set 
for a '/4 in. wide by '/4 in. deep cut. 
Locate the auxiliary fence !/4 in. from 
the edge of the dado head for all cuts 
except on the overlay drawer front. To 
accommodate the !/4 in. lip, you'll need 
to move the fence '/2 in. from the dado 
head. The optional molded edge that we 
show in Fig. 11 on the overlay drawer 
front is best cut on the router table. 
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Tips 

However you decide to make your 
drawer, sizing it for the case into which 
it will fit is important. Too tight a fit, 
and you'll find that come summer the 
drawer will stick. On the other hand, if 
you allow too much play and size the 
drawer too small, then it will skew 
sideways, catching and binding as you 
try to close it. So how much play should 
you allow? On an average-size drawer. 
about !/16 to !/32 in. across the width of 
the drawer should suffice. Also, be sure 
to size the drawer box a little less than 
the height of the opening. This also 
helps to avoid binding or sticking in 
humid weather. If the case sides are 
solid stock, then allow about !/ in. 
between the back of the drawer and the 
case back. Without this allowance, if the 
case sides contract a bit, the drawer 
could end up hitting against the case 
back. Some cabinets or chests use the 
back as a drawer stop, but a separate 
drawer stop is a better option. 

Traditionally, the most a cabinet- 
maker might do to lubricate a drawer 
would be an application of paraffin on 
the drawer guides, frames, and on the 
bottom edge of the sides. Today we 
have some better choices. With products 
like Watco Danish Oil, the finish actu- 
ally makes the wood harder and more 
resistant to wear. An application of the 
oil to the guides, frames, and to the 
drawer sides will harden the wood and 
reduce wear. 

Another modern solution to the prob- 
lem of wear is Teflon or plastic tape. 
Actually, these tapes can be either 
Teflon, polyolefin or plastic. They have 
an adhesive backing and are applied to 
the case or drawer frames at the wear 
points. They are extremely strong and 
wear resistant, and should last the life of 
the project. Teflon and polyolefin tapes 
are manufactured by CHR Industries 
Inc., 407 East St., P.O. Box 1911. New 
Haven, CT 06509-9988. Call them at 
(203) 777-3631 for the name of a local 
distributor. Plastic tape can be ordered 
from Meisel Hardware Specialties, P.O. 
Box 70, Mound, MN 55364. KZ) 
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In The Shop 


Using 
Router Bits 


in a Drill Press 


logical question is. why consign 

router operations to a drill press 

when a portable router and a 
router table might be available? An 
appropriate answer is that the drill press 
setup offers many of the advantages of 
an overarm pin router, among them, 
easier work guidance and more accuracy 
because of greater visibility of the work 
area. 

Case in point — when forming a 
mortise on a router table, the work 
encases the bit and it must be pressed 
down over the turning cutter or, in the 
case of a plunge router, the operator 
must reach under the table for the 
necessary adjustment while keeping the 
work secure. On a drill press, the 
workpiece is firmly held as the bit is 
lowered to penetrate. Also, the depth- 
stop mechanism on a drill press is easier 
to use and more clearly visible than that 
on an under-the-table router. 

Statistics indicate that the average 
purchased router has a !/4 in. capacity 
while the most popular drill press design 
will handle router chucks of !/4 in. to '/2 
in. capacity. This broadens the assort- 
ment of router bits that can be used. 

Another factor, from personal experi- 
ence anyway, is that there is more 
opportunity with a drill press to design 
special jigs and accessories that lead to 
more convenient work-handling, better 
accuracy, and greater work-scope. 

Moreover, one of the interesting 
facets of power tool woodworking is 
devising means of extending the ma- 
chine’s usefulness, providing, of 
course, that unusual applications are 
practical and can be performed without 
damage to the operator or the tool. 
Using the drill press as a power source 
for router bits falls into this category. 
Actually, the idea is not so farfetched 
since many manufacturers offer acces- 
sories that allow the product to be used 
for much more than routine drilling. 

Since router bits are, essentially, side 
cutters, a common question is whether 
the application might harm spindle bear- 
ings and so void the tool’s drilling 
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accuracy. In truth, drill presses are 
designed with heavy-duty ball bearings 
— it’s difficult to find a modern one that 
isn't so equipped — that are specifically 
designed to stand up to radial loading. A 
drill press with its spindle turning in 
sleeve bearings is another story. Here, 
radial stresses should probably be 
avoided or, at least, minimized. Check- 
ing the owner's manual will reveal 
whether to go or not, and if there is still 
doubt, a call or note to the supplier will 
provide the answer. 

How about speeds? We know that 
portable routers in which cutting bits are 
normally used, operate at high speeds: 
10,000 rpm and more — revolutions not 
matched by a drill press with, on the 
average, å maximum speed that can vary 
from 3,000 to 5,000. 

There are ways to compensate. Given 
a particular rate of feed (how fast the 
work is moved) 10,000 rpm lets the bit’s 
cutting edges pass a specific number of 
times over, say, an inch of the work’s 
edge. If the bit is spinning at 5,000 rpm, 
it seems reasonable that reducing the 
feed rate by 50 percent will allow the 
cutter to do as much work over the given 
area. So, a slower feed makes up for less 
speed. 

It's tempting, since most drill presses 
have step pulleys and belt arrangements 
to provide various rpm, to think of 
pulley changes to step up the maximum 
speed range. This “solution” should not 
be attempted without first determining 
from the manufacturer whether the alter- 
ation is safe for the machine. 

A second factor, which has to do with 
the horsepower of the tool as well as 
speed, is how much material can be 
removed in a single pass. With routine 
drilling, the pertinent factor is simply 
the diameter of the bit. With router bits, 
both the depth and width of the cut come 
into play. Determining the correct pro- 
cedure involves some operational judg- 
ment. If the motor slows up drastically, 
or the belts slip, or it is difficult to move 
the work smoothly, you are cutting too 
deep or too wide. Warning signs that 
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indicate you are asking too much are 
burn marks that will appear on the work 
or the cutter, and work-chatter that 
negates a smooth operation. The solu- 
tion, of course, is to achieve the full cut 
by making repeat passes. For example, 
when a !/2 in. straight shank bit is being 
used to form a !/2 in. deep groove, make 
one cut !/4 in. deep, then finish the job 
after lowering the bit an additional !/4 
in. 

The technique may not always be 
necessary, but when needed it will avoid 
stressing the machine and will result in 
smoother work. 


Organizing 


Setting up for drill press routing is not 
complicated, but efficiency and safety 
call for some special considerations. For 
one thing, since router bits work in a 
way that produces side thrust, they 
should be gripped in a special chuck 
used in place of the conventional three- 
jaw unit (Photo 1). Delta calls the unit a 
spindle adapter, Craftsman calls it a 
holding collet chuck. 


Photo 


Some operators ignore this rule, but 
it’s not a professional way to go, and the 
replacement unit doesn't cost much. The 
accessory, however, is not interchange- 
able among different machines, so ob- 
tain one from the maker of your drill 
press. 

The drill press is probably the least 
guarded of all power tools. This may not 
be a problem during routine boring 


operations, but for the various routing 
chores that can be done, some safety 
precautions are necessary. My machine 
is equipped with the see-through safety 
shield that is detailed in Fig. 1. It's not 
difficult to make and well worth the 
effort. 

The shield, which is adjustable verti- 
cally, locks to a bracket that is secured 
with the same bolt that tightens the 
casting for the depth-stop rod on my 
Delta drill press (Photo 2). Aluminum, 
which is readily available in !/s in. by I 
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in. straps, has sufficient strength for the 
part and is easily bent to shape. Check 
the machine before doing any bending 
since you'll need to customize the 
bracket to fit on your drill press. Lexan, 
a clear plastic, is a good material for the 
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shield, but if obtaining some is a 
problem you can substitute some other 
rigid plastic. Lexan is available from 
Trend Lines, 375 Beacham St., Chel- 
sea, MA 02150: 1-800-877-7899. 


A Jig to Make 


Routing is done in various ways — 
straight-line work against a fence, free- 
handedly, miter-gauge feed, even by 
pivot-guiding for circular cuts. To be 
prepared efficiently for all phases, it’s a 
good idea to make the special table that 
is detailed in Fig. 2. We say "make" 
because ready-made ones are not availa- 
ble. The fence, made from plywood or 
particleboard, is a two-part affair, so it 
can be used for straight-line work or 
separated to provide room for a cutter. 
In use, a C-clamp at each side secures 
the fences to the jig-table, and the 
assembly to the drill-press table. 
Clamps are situated behind the fences so 
they don't interfere with operations. 
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Again, you'll need to customize the jig 
to fit your drill press. 

The complete routing setup consists 
of the special chuck, the jig-table and 
fences, the safety shield, and an on- 
hand miter gauge or one that you buy for 
the purpose. 


A Word About Router Bits 


The router bits used in a drill press are 
the same as those used in a portable 
router. But for wood workers not used to 
router operations. a review of the types 
available is in order. For the purposes of 
this article, router bits can be catego- 
rized as follows: straight shank bits of 
various diameters that do not require 
pilots and which are used for cuts like 
grooves, dadoes, mortising, and to 
some degree, for rabbeting; all-steel 
profile bits with integral pilots, although 
some are available with ball-bearing 
pilots; profile bits with carbide-tipped 
cutting edges with, usually, ball-bearing 
pilots. 

A straight-shank bit tells its own 
story, forming a vertical-side U-shape 
with a flat bottom. Profile bits produce 
decorative edges: among them, coves, 
ogees, rounded edges, chamfers, bead- 
and-cove and so on. 

An important point is the difference 
between integral and ball-bearing pilots. 
Integral pilots turn with cutting edges at 
the same speed. Thus, since workpieces 
bear against them to control cut-width, 
there can be enough friction to cause 
burning or indenting of the work-edge. 
This negative factor can be avoided 
when doing straight-line routing against 
a fence since fence placement can be set 
so the pilot does not bear against the 
work: only the profile edges will make 
contact. 

Ball-bearing pilots turn independ- 
ently of the bit's cutting edges. They 
turn only at the speed with which the 
work is moved. Thus, they gauge the 
cut-width but without creating friction. 
Many bits of this design can be fitted 
with ball bearings of various diameters 
so you can choose, within limits, a 


particular width of cut. 

These pilot factors apply mostly to 
freehand edge-routing — those applica- 
tions where cut-width is controlled by 
the pilot. 


At Work — Straight-Line Routing 


Those who use a router table will 
notice that the setups used here are 
essentially the same. But now the bit is 
on top of the work where you can easily 
see what's happening and control the 
cut. And now you can easily start and 
stop plunge cuts with the drill press 
handle. 

Straight-line routing, when the cut is 
away from the work's edge, is accom- 
plished by butting the jig's fences so 
they offer an unbroken plane. The 
auxiliary table is situated to provide the 
correct edge distance (Photo 3). Cutters 
in a drill press rotate clockwise so work 
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is moved from left to right and the action 
of the cutter will tend to keep the work 
against the fence. If the work is moved 
“with” the cutter’s rotation, the opposite 
would tend to happen. 

Hold the work firmly down on the 
table and snug against the fence 
throughout the pass. Situate the safety 
shield so it bears lightly on the work- 
piece. In addition to protection, it will 
serve, to some degree, as a hold-down. 

Shaped edges are produced in a 
similar fashion, but with the fences 
spaced to provide room for the cutter 
(Photo 4). Always situate the fences so 
the gap is just wide enough for the bit in 
use. You'll notice that the groove in 
which the fences ride also provides 
room for the bit’s pilot. Thus, there is 
flexibility for cutter-height, and bits 
with integral pilots can be used without 
the possibility of burn marks since the 
pilot will not contact the work. 


Photo 6 
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When shaping is done cross-grain, it 
is inevitable that some splintering or 
feathering will occur at the end of the 
cut. Therefore, when shaping two or 
more edges, do the cross-grain cuts first; 
the following with-the-grain cuts will 
remove whatever blemishes have ap- 
peared. 

Never try to shape narrow pieces. If 
you need slim molding, do the work on 
stock that is wide enough for safe 
handling, then rip off the part you need. 

Also, don’t hand-feed narrow stock 
that requires end-shaping. It will be 
difficult, let alone hazardous, to try to 
keep the work against the fence and to 
move it smoothly across the fence-gap. 
Use a miter gauge; and if the unit can be 
equipped with a hold-down, so much the 
better (Photo 5). 


Some Joint Work 


Routing techniques can be used to 
produce an impressive number of joint 
forms. Accuracy is, of course, impor- 
tant so setups must be organized very 
carefully. 

There are many lengths and diameters 
of rabbeting bits designed for portable 
routers that can be used on the drill 
press. The operation is straight-line 
work with the jig-table situated for the 
rabbet’s width (Photo 6). If the width is 
greater than the cutter’s capacity, read- 
just the jig and make an additional pass. 

Round-end mortises can be produced 
accurately and efficiently with straight- 
shank bits (Photo 7). Keep the jig-fences 
butted, and clamp an additional “fence” 
to the table to accommodate the thick- 
ness of the stock. Thus you have an 
alley that will insure accurate work- 
feed. Straight bits are available in 
various diameters, so it’s likely there 
will be one to suit the mortise width that 
is needed. Since mortises are usually 
deep, achieving full depth will probably 
require repeat passes. Remember that 
work is always moved from left to right, 
so that each pass is started at the right 
end of the mortise. 

Open-end mortises are made the same 


way, except that the workpiece is moved 
directly into the cutter. Clamp a thin 
strip of wood to the jig-fence as a stop to 
gauge the length of the mortise (Photo 
8). 

Tenons for round-end mortises must 
be rounded off to suit, or the mortise- 
ends can be squared by doing some hand 
work with a chisel. You'll find the 
rounded mortises save a lot of time, 
since it only takes a moment to round 
the tenons to match. 


Making Dovetails 


Forming dovetail slots is another 
practical application. The procedure is 
simply straight-line routing with the 
bit's height above the table adjusted for 
correct depth of cut (Photo 9). Repeat 
passes won't work here, so the shape 
must be achieved right off. There is a 
solution, though, if there is a problem. 
First use a straight bit of suitable 
diameter to run a groove down the 
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center line of the cut. Then. switch to 
the dovetail bit to complete the job. 


Forming the matching “pin” is ac- 
complished as shown in Photo 10. The 
jig is set so the bit will form one side of 
the pin. Å second pass is made to 
complete the form after the work has 
been turned end-for-end. Clamp a sec- 
ond fence to the jig so the work can be 
moved without a wobble. One of the 
passes will be made against the grain, so 
work slowly; allow the bit to cut at its 
own pace. To be sure of accuracy, make 
trial cuts on scrap before working on 
good stock, For running dovetails it’s 
especially important that the cuts be 
accurate, so the workpieces don’t bind 
during assembly. 


Make a Circular Routing Guide 


The circular routing guide, detailed in 
Fig. 3 and shown in Photo 11, is an 
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accessory for the router table. The 
technique is simple; workpieces of al- 
most any shape are impaled on the pivot 
(a nail) and rotated slowly against the 
cutter's direction of rotation. There is 
much flexibility in terms of work-size 
and cut-radius since the jig-table is 


movable and the pivot can be situated in 
any of the holes in the pivot guide. 
Example applications are internal cuts 
like the grooves being formed in Photo 
12, and edge shaping on disks shown in 
Photo 13. 


When you wish to avoid a hole 
through the stock (for the pivot pin), 
drill a blind hole and use a short nail or 
cut one to length. Using a ball-bearing 
bit, instead of the jig, also eliminates the 
hole through the stock (Photo 14). But 
that only works for edge shaping. 

Use a very firm grip when doing this 
kind of work since the cutter will 
volunteer to turn the work on its own. 
This “anti”? action will be more obvious 
during circular edge-shaping opera- 
tions. Always use the safety shield, and 
place it on the work to supply some 
hold-down action. 7 
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Finishing 


he main challenge to the maker 
of garden furniture and outdoor 
wood projects is to protect the 
wood from the ravages of an outdoor 
environment — blistering sun, rain and 
snow, radical temperature extremes, 
decay-causing organisms, and wood- 
boring insects. And, how to do this 
while creating a pleasing finish. Indoor 
furniture will remain more or less 
unchanged in appearance and structural 
integrity for a hundred years with rela- 
tively little surface protection and main- 
tenance. But outdoor furniture won't 
last more than a few years without a 
wood preservative treatment combined 
with a durable exterior surface finish. 
This article includes an overview of 
the various wood protection products 
and finishes suitable for outdoor furni- 
ture and related projects. We’ve broken 
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these down into five general categories: 
wood preservatives and water re- 
pellents, exterior stains, clear finishes, 
penetrating oils, and exterior paints. 
Within each category, there are dozens 
of variations, and in the case of stains, 


clear finishes, and paints, hundreds of 


brand-name products which vary in 
specific formulations, price, and per- 
formance. We realized early on that it 
would be nearly impossible to test and 
report on every product suitable for 
outdoor use, so we've opted to describe 
the general characteristics and applica- 
tion methods of each basic type. Also, 
because most paint and finish manufac- 
turers tend to distribute their products on 
a regional or local basis, products 
available in one area won't be available 
in another. This being the case, you'll 
need to do some additional homework 


Outdoor Projects 


based on the products available in your 
area, by writing or calling various 
companies for product literature and 
specific application data. We do men- 
tion several nationally available prod- 
ucts as examples; the names and ad- 
dresses of the companies are listed on 
page 29 if you want further information 
on the products mentioned. 


Why Outdoor Wood Needs Protection 


In order to choose the appropriate 
type of preservative treatment and finish 
for your outdoor project, it helps if you 
know how weather affects the wood and 
exactly what you'll need to protect the 
wood against. 

The two greatest enemies of outdoor 
furniture are moisture and sunlight. 
Moisture affects wood in two ways: 
First, when wood gets wet, it expands; 
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when it dries out, it contracts. This 
continual process causes it to warp. 
check and split. Under constant expo- 
sure to severe conditions, these forces 
can literally wrench your project apart. 
Moisture also fosters the growth of 
decay-causing organisms — mold and 
mildew. These organisms secrete en- 
zymes that break down the wood fibers, 
resulting in decay. Sun and wind dry out 
and evaporate the natural resins in wood 
that protected it from moisture while the 
tree was alive. Sun also bleaches the 
wood surface, turning it gray. In addi- 
tion, wood left outdoors is much more 


susceptible to wood-boring insects, such 
as carpenter ants, termites, and the 
wood-hungry larvae of various beetles 
and moths. 

The heartwood of redwood, red cedar 
and Southern cypress are often used for 
outdoor projects because they're natu- 
rally decay resistant — to a point. Even 
these woods require additional protec- 
tion against the elements if you expect 
the project to last more than five years or 
so. 

No single type of outdoor wood 
preservative, sealer or exterior finish 
will protect wood against all of these 
damaging effects — at least not for very 
long. In most cases, you'll need to use a 
preservative treatment in addition to an 
exterior finish, or a product that com- 
bines both, to provide maximum 
weather protection and obtain the de- 
sired finished appearance. But even the 
best products, or combination of them, 
won't last forever. Whereas the paint job 
on your house may last 10 to 15 years, 
you can expect to renew the surface 
finish on outdoor projects every three to 
five years (depending on local climate) 
to maintain a protective barrier against 
the weather. Unlike house siding, which 
is often protected by a roof overhang, 
outdoor furniture, planter boxes, decks, 
fences, and the like, are often directly 
exposed to the weather. Also, horizontal 
surfaces such as bench and table tops, 
are more susceptible to the effects of sun 
and moisture than vertical surfaces. Of 
course, you can prolong the life of your 
outdoor furniture by putting it under 
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cover or indoors during the winter 
months when it's not in use. 


Wood Preservatives & 
Vater Repellents 


Two basic types of products are used 
to protect wood prior to finishing — 
wood preservatives and water re- 
pellents. Wood preservatives contain 
chemicals that make the wood resistant 
to decay and wood-boring insects. Tra- 
ditional wood preservatives include cre- 
osote, pentachlorophenol (penta) and 
copper napthanate. The first two are 
highly toxic and should not be used on 
furniture or projects that will come in 
contact with people, plants, or animals. 
Copper napthanate is nontoxic when 
dry, but stains the wood green. 

Note: Many wood preservatives, and 
some paints, stains and other outdoor 
finishes contain mildewcides and other 
chemicals that have a low toxicity when 
dry. In spite of the low toxicity they can 
cause skin irritation, or can be harmful 
when ingested. and therefore are not 
suitable for furniture such as chairs or 
picnic tables (or other surfaces that may 
come in frequent contact with bare skin 
or where food will be served). For such 
projects, use a final finish whose label 
reads ``nontoxic when dry.“ If you're in 
doubt, contact the manufacturer for 
more information. 

Most lumberyards sell dimensional 
umber that has been pressure-treated 
with wood preservative. The lumber is 
rated either for ground contact or above- 
ground use, according to the amount of 
preservative infused into the wood. The 
wood will last 50 years or more out- 
doors, but limited sizes and an often 
unattractive surface appearance make 
most pressure-treated lumber unsuitable 
for use in many outdoor furniture pro- 


jects. Also, most pressure treated lum- 


ber is not recommended for direct 
contact with skin or food products, and 
should never be used for furniture. It is 
fine for planter boxes (just don't grow 
vegetables in them) and other projects 
where skin contact is not likely. 
Although wood preservatives protect 
wood against rot and insect attack, the 


wood will still absorb moisture, making 
it subject to warping, checking and 
splitting when it dries out. Water re- 
pellents, such as Thompson's Water 
Seal, protect the wood by penetrating 
the surface and forming a barrier against 
water penetration. Once the barrier coat 
is broken, though, the wood underneath 
is subject to decay, unless it has been 
treated with a preservative. 

Rather than applying a preservative 
and water repellent in å two-step proc- 
ess, it’s much easier to use a one-step 
wood treatment product that contains 
both, such as Thompson's Wood Protec- 
tor or Seasonite. Some wood treatment 
products also contain ultraviolet absorb- 
ers (UVAs) that retard the graying effect 
of sunlight. 

If you like the look of natural wood, 
and want to leave the project unfinished, 
you should still protect it from the 
weather with a wood treatment. The 
wood will eventually turn dark or light 
gray from sun exposure, but you can 
slow down this process by adding a 
small amount of semitransparent oil- 
based stain to the treatment, matching 
the wood color as closely as possible. A 
clear, exterior penetrating oil finish, or 
clear finish such as CWF (Clear Wood 
Finish made by the Flood Company) 
will provide further protection and im- 
part a matte sheen to the wood (see 
Penetrating Oils, page 28). 

Otherwise, apply the wood treatment 
before painting or staining to provide 
additional protection. Apply several 
light coats to all surfaces of the furniture 
or project, especially to joints prior to 
assembly. If the project is already 
assembled, coat all exposed surfaces, 
letting the liquid penetrate cracks and 
joints to protect end grain. For even 
penetration, the wood should be dry and 
sanded lightly to remove glazed surfaces 
caused by milling. Some wood treat- 


ment products leave a waxy buildup on 
the surface if you apply too much, 
which prevents penetration. or 
adhesion of stains and finishes. If the 
wood does not absorb the liquid within 
10-15 minutes, move the excess to 
another area or wipe it off. 
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In some cases, you'll need to allow 
the wood to ‘‘weather’’ for one season 
(about six months) before you apply a 
stain or other penetrating finish. Also, 
the wood treatment might not be com- 
patible with the finish you've chosen. 
Read the label instructions on the wood 
treatment and finish containers before 
you buy them for information on com- 
patibility and application details. If 
you're still in doubt, contact the manu- 
facturers of both products. 

Once again, remember to avoid any 
products that include chemicals that still 
have some toxicity when dry. If you 
have any doubts about the safety of a 
product, it's better to use a finish that 
you are certain is safe, rather than take 
chances. 


Exterior Stains 


Two basic types of exterior stains are 
available — alkyd (oil-based) and 
acrylic (water-based). Generally speak- 
ing, alkyd stains provide a deeper, more 
even penetration than acrylic stains, 
making them easier to control, espe- 
cially on nonporous woods. Acrylic 
stains, on the other hand, tend to be 
slightly more durable and longer- 
lasting, and cleanup is easier. Both 
types will require re-application every 
two or three years to maintain the 
original color, depending on the severity 
of the climate. In terms of protecting the 
wood itself from the damaging effects of 
weather, neither type has a clear-cut 
advantage. The pigments in both types 
protect the wood from the bleaching 
effect of the sun. Some alkyd and 
acrylic stains on the market also contain 
wood preservatives (mildewcides) and 
water-proofing agents. We recommend 
using one of the *'preservative stains" 
over an ordinary alkyd or acrylic stain. 

Exterior stains are available in semi- 
transparent and solid colors. Semi- 
transparent stains allow some of the 
wood grain and color to show; solid 
color stains completely hide the color 
and grain pattern, but not the texture of 
the wood. Several manufacturers we 
spoke with advised against using solid 
color stains on outdoor furniture such as 
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tables, benches and chairs, because the 
surface eventually turns chalky and the 
stain pigment rubs off on skin and 
clothing. As with other penetrating 
finishes, the wood must be clean and 
dry. Sand all surfaces lightly to remove 
glazed or shiny spots caused by milling. 

Test the stain on an inconspicuous 
area to see how it reacts with the wood 
and to make sure the color you chose is 


An outdoor environment can take its 
toll. 


the one you want. If the stain penetrates 
unevenly, or not at all, the wood is 
probably too wet or over-saturated with 
a preservative or water repellent. If you 
suspect the latter, allow the wood to 
weather outdoors for at least six months, 
then apply the stain during the summer 
when the wood is completely dry. 

If you're applying the stain outdoors, 
avoid direct sunlight or windy condi- 
tions. Apply stain to the ends of boards 
first, then to the faces. To avoid lap 
marks, start at one end of the surface 
and apply the stain in relatively short 
strokes, or “takes,” to maintain a wet 
leading edge (the faster the wood ab- 
sorbs the stain, the faster you must work 
to avoid lap marks). If the stain is not 
being completely absorbed by the wood, 
brush it out vigorously to prevent 
buildup. In other words, do not soak the 
surface with stain and leave it. Applying 
two thin coats provides better protection 


than one thick coat, and assures a more 
even color. 

Stains used by themselves generally 
produce a flat or matte finish (some 
oil-based stains may retain a slightly 
oily appearance for several months after 
application). For a natural oil finish, 
you can mix an oil-based stain with an 
exterior penetrating oil finish, such as 
Varathane Natural Oil Finish #66, or 
use an exterior stain/finish, such as 
Watco Exterior Wood Finish. If you 
want a gloss or semi-gloss finish, you 
can cover the stain with a clear finish, 
such as spar varnish or exterior polyure- 
thane. Again, check with the manufac- 
turers of both products to make sure the 
stain and clear finish or penetrating oil 
you're using are compatible. 


Clear Finishes 


For many years, exterior marine spar 
varnish was the only clear surface finish 
suitable for outdoor use. Today you 
have two other options — exterior 
polyurethanes and exterior clear latex 
(acrylic or vinyl acrylic) finishes. 

Spar varnishes are a mixture of 
natural oils (including tung oil) and 
phenolic resins. They come in interior 
and exterior grades. Exterior or marine- 
grade spars are also referred to as 
long-oil varnishes, because they contain 
slow-drying solvents that allow deeper 
penetration into the wood, providing 
greater protection against the elements. 
Select a varnish formulated specifically 
for exterior or marine use. 

The one drawback to spar varnishes 
and other clear surfaces finishes is that 
they don't offer as much weather protec- 
tion as exterior stains or paints. Exterior 
stains and preservative-stains protect the 
wood by penetrating deep into the wood 
fibers; paints protect wood by forming a 
thick protective barrier coat. Spar var- 
nishes provide a relatively thin barrier 
coat and don't penetrate as deeply as 
stains. If you've ever used a spar varnish 
or polyurethane, only to have it fail after 
a few months, you probably didn't apply 
enough — most manufacturers recom- 
mend applying at least three coats to 
bare wood. Because you have to let spar 
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varnish dry 6 to 24 hours between coats, 
the procedure can be tedious, indeed! 
We suggest that you also treat the wood 
with a preservative/water repellent, or 
good exterior preservative/stain before 
applying the varnish. As with other 
finishes, make sure products are com- 
patible. Before applying spar varnish, 
make sure the surface is clean, dry, and 
free of dust, grade marks, mildew or 
other foreign matter. Fill cracks and nail 
holes with a patching compound or 
wood putty colored to match the wood. 
Sand the surface lightly to remove rough 
spots and wipe with a tack cloth to 
remove any sawdust. 

Spar varnish is best applied with a 
high-quality, fine-bristle varnish brush. 
Coat all surfaces, including the ends and 
undersides of boards. Because formula- 
tions vary, follow label directions for 
specific application instructions. Some 
spar varnishes require thinning with 
mineral spirits before use; others don’t. 
Most require a light sanding with fine- 
grit paper between coats. 

Exterior polyurethane finishes pro- 
vide a durable gloss or semi-gloss finish 
for outdoor furniture, but the surface 


film is generally less flexible than that of 


a spar varnish. Wood expansion and 
contraction caused by an outdoor envi- 
ronment makes the finish craze, or 
develop tiny cracks. Actual formula- 
tions vary between manufacturers, so 
some types are less prone to crazing than 
others. Also, polyurethanes can’t be 
used over stains or preservative treat- 
ments that contain waxes, stearates, or 


silicones. The manufacturer can recom- 
mend an appropriate stain to use with 
their polyurethane. If you do go with a 
polyurethane, make sure it’s formulated 
for exterior use. Apply at least three 
coats, following label directions. 

Clear latex finishes formulated for 
outdoor use are a relatively recent 
development. Although not as durable 
as spar varnish or polyurethane, their 
fast dry time and water cleanup make 
them much easier to use. Clear latex 
dries to a semi-gloss or satin finish, and 
won't yellow or darken as spar varnish 
and polyurethane do. However, the 
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finish may take on a cloudy or blushed 
appearance when exposed to high mois- 
ture (rain, fog, dew) at low tempera- 
tures. The finish turns clear again when 
temperatures rise and the moisture dissi- 
pates. 

As with the other clear finishes, apply 
at least three coats, covering all sur- 
faces. Fill all cracks and nail holes with 
a water-based spackle or filler tinted to 
match the wood. Clear latex finishes are 
compatible with water-based stains and 
many oil-based stains. 

Compared to exterior paints and 
stains, clear exterior finishes provide 
relatively little protection from damage 
caused by ultraviolet rays. Spar var- 
nishes and polyurethanes also have a 
tendency to yellow or darken over a 
period of time. Some formulations con- 
tain ultraviolet absorbers (UVAs) to 
help resist these effects. Another prob- 
lem with clear surface finishes is that 
because they require frequent re- 
application (every two or three years), 
the finish coats tend to build up quickly. 
Ultimately, this buildup creates a sur- 
face that's a real hassle to prepare for 
further varnishing or painting. 

Unless you're set on a gloss or 
semi-gloss clear finish, go with a stain, 
paint, or penetrating finish for projects 
that will remain outdoors year round. 
We recommend spar varnishes, exterior 
polyurethanes, and similar clear exterior 
finishes for furniture that will be situ- 
ated in a relatively protected area, such 
as under a porch roof, and can be stored 
under cover during the winter months. 


Penetrating Oils 


Most penetrating oils used for interior 
furniture, such as tung oil, Danish oil, 
or lemon oil, provide little protection for 
outdoor furniture. If you want a “natu- 
ral" oil finish, select a penetrating finish 
formulated for outdoor use. Watco Ex- 
terior Wood Finish (natural), Varathane 
Natural Oil Finish, Deks Olje or CWF 
rom the Flood Company, are several 
examples. Some of these products can 
be mixed with stains or tints to produce 
a stain/finish. Usually, the penetrating 
oil itself provides a certain measure of 


protection against moisture. Some also 
contain wood preservatives, UVAs, mil- 
dewcides, or water repellents, or combi- 
nations of these. You'll need to do some 
homework before buying a particular 
penetrating oil finish to determine if 
additional protection is required. Follow 
manufacturer's instructions for mixing 
with stains or tints. 


Exterior Paints 


The two most commonly used exte- 
rior paints for outdoor projects are alkyd 
(oil-based) and acrylic or vinyl acrylic 
latex (water based). They're available in 
flat, satin or eggshell, semi-gloss and 
gloss. We recommend a gloss or semi- 


gloss enamel for most projects because 
its easier to keep clean and has less 
tendency to chalk. The price and quality 
of alkyd and latex exterior paints vary 
considerably, and manufacturers often 
carry several lines. We suggest that you 
buy a “premium” grade exterior paint 
—the top of the line. As mentioned, 
outdoor projects generally take more of 
a beating than house siding, and many 
of the less-expensive **house and trim” 
paints just won't last. However, several 
coats of a premium-quality house-and- 
trim paint, such as those "guaranteed to 
last 15 years” will probably hold up five 
years or so on a picnic table, planter 
box, or birdhouse exposed directly to 
the elements. 

One-hundred percent acrylic latex 
paints tend to outlast vinyl acrylic 
latexes. Modern synthetic alkyd paints 
outlast the old-fashioned linseed-oil 
based alkyds, and have a faster drying 
time. Some premium synthetic alkyd 
paints also contain silicone for extra 
durability. In terms of performance and 
durability, a top quality paint of either 
type (latex or alkyd) offers similar 
performance and durability. 

The type of paint you choose — 
acrylic latex or alkyd — is mostly a 
matter of personal preference, with one 
exception. Exterior latex paints contain 
plasticizers, used to keep them soft and 
"elastic" after they're dry. During warm 
weather, you may notice that the paint 
feels sticky or tacky. (Vinyl acrylic 
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paints show this characteristic more than 
pure acrylic paints). For this reason, you 
should not use latex paints on chairs, 
benches, tables, or horizontal surfaces 
on which you'll be putting heavy ob- 
jects. 

To extend the life of any paint job, 
first apply a high-quality primer that’s 
compatible with the paint you're using. 
Surfaces should be dry and free of dirt, 
grease, resins, mildew, and other for- 
eign matter. Smooth or glazed surfaces 
should be roughened with 150- or 
180-grit sandpaper to provide ‘‘tooth’’ 
for good adhesion. After applying a 


Note: Redwood, red cedar, knotty 
pine and other **bleeding”* species may 
require an additional coat of primer to 
seal them. Latex primers are usually 
more effective than oil-based primers 
for this purpose. Pigmented shellac also 
works well. After applying the primer, 
wait 48 hours, check for bleeding, then 
apply additional coats, if necessary. 


Helpful Tips 


Selecting Wood: Although practically 
any wood species can be used for garden 
furniture and other outdoor projects, 
softwoods such as pine, redwood, 


Source List 
The following companies distribute clear exterior finishes, exterior stains 
and wood preservative products on a national basis. As mentioned earlier, 
most paint and varnish companies distribute on a regional or local basis only, 
so you'll have to choose among brands available in your area. 


Behlen’s (Mohawk Finishes) 
Rt. 30 N. Amsterdam 

New York, NY 12010 

Phone: (518) 843-1380 

Spar Varnish 


Deft, Inc. 

17451 Von Karmen Ave. 
Irvine, CA 

Phone: (714) 474-0400 
Interiorlexterior polyurethane 


The Flecto Company, Inc. 
(Varathane) 

1000 45th St. Oakland, CA 94604 
Phone: (415) 655-2470 

Clear and pigmented polyure- 
thanes, “‘spar-type’’ exterior var- 
nishes (Varathane No. 92 and 93) 


The Flood Company 

P.O. Box 399 Hudson, OH 44236 
Phone: (800) 321-3444 

Clear Wood Finish (CWF), Sea- 
sonite, Deckswood wood restorer 


The McClosky Corp. 

7600 State Road 
Philadelphia, PA 19136 
Phone: (215) 624-4400 
Exterior stains, spar varnish 


Minwax 

(Thompson & Formby Corp.) 
15 Mercedes Drive 

Montvale, NJ 07645 

Phone: (201) 391-0253 
"Helmsman'' spar urethane 


Olympic Stain 

2233 112th Ave. N.E. 

Bellevue, WA 98004 

Phone: (206) 453-1700 
Semi-transparent exterior stains 


"Thompson & Formby 

825 Crossover Lane 

Memphis, TN 38117 

Phone: (901) 685-7555 
Thompson's Water Seal, Wood 
Protector 


good primer to all surfaces, give the 
project two or three heavy coats of 
paint. To assure that all surfaces are 
fully protected, we prefer to prime all 
pieces and give them one coat of paint 
before assembly, then apply two more 
finish coats after assembly, letting the 
paint fill in cracks and joints where 
pieces meet. 
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cedar, and fir are usually preferred 
because they're less expensive than 
hardwoods and accept preservatives, 
paints and stains more readily. Teak, 
oak and mahogany have long been 
popular hardwoods for trimming boats, 
and make striking outdoor furniture, as 
well. (Open-pored woods such as oak 
and mahogany should be filled with a 


paste wood filler prior to staining or 
finishing). 

No matter what type of wood you 
choose, though, make sure it is com- 
pletely dry before applying a finish. We 
suggest using a select grade of kiln- 
dried or thoroughly seasoned lumber for 
garden furniture and other small proj- 
ects. Although green or “garden grade" 
lumber is often less expensive, and fine 
for fences and decks, it's usually infe- 
rior in quality, and contains a high 
percentage of moisture and resins that 
can affect the penetration of preserva- 
tives and finishes. Also beware of 
lumber that has been left outdoors in the 
lumberyard. Choose dry pieces. If you 
suspect a high moisture content in the 
wood, allow the completed project to 
"weather" or dry out for at least one 
month outdoors during sunny weather 
before applying a preservative or finish. 

Black stains on wood are an indica- 
tion of mildew. If these are present, 
you'l need to remove all traces to 
prevent further growth. Make a solution 
consisting of I quart chlorine laundry 
bleach, %3 cup trisodium phosphate 
(TSP), and '/3 cup powdered laundry 
detergent, mixed with enough hot water 
to make one gallon of solution. (Do not 
mix bleach with detergents that contain 
ammonia.) Wearing rubber gloves and 
safety goggles, apply with a stiff bristle 
brush, rinse lightly with warm water, 
and dry with rags or old towels. Allow 
the wood to dry completely before 
applying preservative or finish. 

Fasteners: Use galvanized or stain- 
less steel fasteners and hardware. Ordi- 
nary steel or iron fasteners will not only 
rust, they may discolor some finishes. 
It's also a good idea to set all nails and 
countersink screws, soak the holes with 
a wood treatment product (preservative/ 
water repellent), let dry, then fill with 
putty or wood filler before finishing. 

Coated screws are another option you 
may want to consider. They're now 
recommended for use in pressure treated 
wood instead of galvanized screws, 
which have been found to react with 
some of the pressure treating chemicals. 
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king curved instrument ribs, 
or sides, seems more com- 
plex than it is. All you really 
need is a few tools, a home oven and a 
little know-how. With those ingredients 
you can make ribs for the Folk Fiddle on 
page 51, or for other instruments such as 
dulcimers and guitars. 

Volumes have been written on bend- 
ing wood, The process can require 
exacting calculations and use expensive 
equipment capable of generating large 
quantities of steam under tightly con- 
trolled conditions. But we have good 
news. The thin wood used for most 
instrument ribs is so flexible that you 
can bend it without elaborate equip- 
ment. All you need is some plywood or 
particleboard for a mold and an ordinary 
kitchen range. 

The system used here works because 
traditional steam-bending techniques de- 
pend more on the heat generated by the 
steam than they do on the moisture 
contained in the steam. The moisture in 
a steam box doesn’t penetrate more than 
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Special Techniques 


a fraction of an inch into the wood. 
That's essentially why green wood 
bends easier than dry wood. The heat 
penetrates and heats up the water al- 
ready in the wood fibers. (If the wood is 
too dry, no amount of heat or steam will 
soften it soon enough for a steam box to 
be effective.) 

But instrument sides are so thin that 
the wood is bent easily by moistening 
(not soaking) the wood, and then heat- 
ing it. The moisture in this case does 
penetrate much of the way into the ribs, 
because the pieces are so thin. It also 
keeps the wood from drying out during 
the heating. 


The ribs will require two pieces of 


hardwood (cherry, maple, birch or wal- 
nut are good choices). For the Folk 
Fiddle we started with stock '/16 in. 
thick by 13/16 wide by 20 in. long. The 
wood should be planed or sanded 
smooth on all sides before you begin. 
Using the grid pattern supplied with the 
Folk Fiddle on page 56, construct a 
mold in which to bend the ribs (Fig. 1). 


For the ribs of another instrument the 
technique is the same; only the pattern 
and mold thickness vary. For the Folk 
Fiddle, you will need to use plywood or 
particleboard 1'/s to 1!/4 in. thick by 11 


in. wide by 18 in. long. You can 
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laminate two pieces of particleboard or 
plywood to get the thick stock. First. rip 
the mold blank in half. fit the halves 
back together and draw a full-scale rib 
outline centered in the blank. You now 
have the layout for two half-molds. 

Carefully cut out the two shapes on 
the band saw, saving all the pieces. Go 
slow on this master cut; you need to be 
accurate. Then cut the outside curve 
leaving the tabs at the end as shown in 
Fig. I. Drill '/4 in. diameter holes in the 
tabs. Also cut the inside notches, which 
provide purchase for the clamps. (Note 
that the outside curve and the bolts used 
to hold the assembly together are added 
to give the mold a professional appear- 
ance and for easy storage.) 

With an oven handy, you're now 
ready for bending. Wet one rib thor- 
oughly, and carefully place it between 
the two halves of one side of the mold. 
With two clamps, slowly draw the two 
pieces of the mold together, with the rib 
blank between them (Fig. 2). Then 
repeat the procedure for the other rib. 


Then both ribs — molds, clamps and 
all — should be put into the oven of your 
kitchen range, preheated to 200 degrees. 
After the oven has been cooking for 30 
minutes, turn off the heat, but do not 
open the oven door for another half 
hour. At the end of the hour, remove the 
structure from the oven, and before 
opening the mold, trim off the excess rib 
ends with a fine toothed saw or a sharp 
knife. Remove the clamps and take the 
finished rib halves out of the molds. 

Because the ribs are so thin, it is 
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necessary to glue wooden strips called 
linings along the inside of each rib. 
These linings should be !/16 in. thick and 
Va in. wide. Bend them in the oven with 
the same mold used for the ribs. Also 
use the same time and oven settings you 
used for the ribs. Four '/4 in. wide lining 
strips will do the job. But don't glue in 
the linings until the rib halves are 
joined, and the blocks are glued in. 
Make the two end block blanks of soft 
wood, like pine. For the Folk Fiddle, 
each blank should be 1/2 thick by 2 in. 
wide by 13/16 in. long. (The grain should 
run perpendicular to the grain of the 
ribs.) To join the rib halves into one 
unit, make sure the lengths are the same, 


and that the ends are square and true. 
Use masking tape to hold the ends 
together, taping only on the outside, so 
as to allow glue to be used on the inside. 
The tape should also prevent glue 
getting through to the outside during the 
block setting process. 

With the rib halves taped together, 
stack the ribs upon the end block blanks 
leaving the larger portion of each block 
inside, and with each block centered 
upon the join-line. With a sharp pencil, 


draw the curve of the rib pattern upon 
the top of the block blank (Fig. 3). 


MASKING TAPE 
CONVERS Rie 


Carefully band saw along the pencil 
line, and save both halves of each block. 
Now set the block blanks back in place, 
with the inner block being glued to the 
inside of the rib, and the outer block 
being used as a mold while clamps are 
applied to hold each end block in place 
(Fig. 4). Use white or yellow glue. 
After one hour, remove the clamps, 
discard the outer blocks, remove the 
tape, and trim the length of the lining 
strips so that they fit along the inside of 
each edge of the ribs. Now, glue the 
lining strips in place, using spring 


CLAMP 
LINING STRIPS 
ALL AROUND 


NIN 
SEATS 
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clamps or spring clothespins (Fig. 5). 
Note that you can slightly adjust the 
shape of the fiddle when gluing in the 
ining strips. If the fiddle ribs tend to 
spring back a bit after bending, you can 
use slight clamp pressure to bring them 
back to shape while gluing in the 
inings. Once the glue dries on the 
inings, the fiddle shape will be set. 
After the glue dries, sand the top and 
bottom of the rib assembly to make sure 
that the ribs, lining strips and blocks are 
flush (Fig. 6). You now have a com- 
pleted set of ribs. [vo] 
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he contemporary Santa Fe style 
| of furniture is a blend of the 
early Mission, Spanish, and 
Arts and Crafts styles. Antiques from 
the Spanish and Mission periods in the 
Southwest are typically utilitarian 
pieces, built of pine and featuring 
pegged mortise-and-tenon joinery. 
Much of the contemporary Santa Fe 
style carries over this flavor, using 
simple joinery and gaily painted sur- 
faces to achieve a roughly-made, 
folksy, Southwestern look. 
Well-designed, well-constructed fur- 
niture in the Santa Fe style can be a 
pleasant break from both traditional and 
modern furniture styles. Our Santa Fe 
style bench, made entirely of pine, 
utilizes the classic pegged, through 
mortise-and-tenon joint. Its brightly 
painted finish makes this a piece that 
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one decorates a room around. Later on 
we'll explain how we achieved the 
bright turquoise color on the bench. For 
a more subtle look, you can always 
substitute a natural pine finish for the 
painted look. 

Since the finish will pretty much 
obscure the wood, there`s no reason to 
spend top dollar for your materials. By 
carefully selecting boards and framing 
stock from your local lumberyard, you 
should be able to build the bench for 
about $50. The 1/4 in. thick parts can be 
obtained from two-by stock, and the 
legs (A, B) can be cut from four-by- 
fours. You'll need a four-by-four that 
measures at least 35/s in. wide to get the 
10-degree angle on the back leg, but if 
the four-by-four you get only measures 
3!/ in. wide, don't worry. No one but 
you will ever know the difference. A 


jointer and a surface planer will reduce 


the two-by and four-by stock to the 
thicknesses indicated in the Bill of 
Materials. Note that the back (F) is 
actually a single board that's ripped in 
half. A two-by-ten board will yield the 
required width. You can purchase 3/4 in. 
thick pine boards for the seat (J). 

Take care that the lumber you buy is 
not too wet, or you may experience 
problems as it dries. Your best bet is to 
buy from a yard that stores its material 
in barns or sheds, as opposed to outside 
where it's at the mercy of the elements. 
To minimize the likelihood of problems 
later on, it’s usually a good idea to 
sticker and dry the wood inside for 
several weeks before you use it. Run all 
the stock through the planer or across 
the jointer to achieve approximate thick- 
ness and width, but leaving a little extra. 
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By thicknessing and then allowing the 
wood to acclimate, you'll minimize 
problems of wood movement that usu- 
ally crop up after the wood is cut and 
planed. After the stock has acclimated, 
you'll make a final clean-up cut with the 
jointer and planer. Actually, allowing 
the stock to acclimate is a good tip for 
whatever stock you buy, be it hardwood 
or softwood, but it’s especially appro- 
priate for softwoods that may have a 
high moisture content. 

A good place to start the bench 
construction is with the legs. As shown 
in the detail, the back legs are laid out to 
avoid any short grain. The best way to 
lay out the back and front legs is to make 
a full-size template of both, including 
all the appropriate mortise locations. 
Use these templates to mark the legs on 
the stock, then cut the back leg profile 
with a band saw, and bore the mortise 
holes. Square the mortises using a 
chisel. If you have a mortising attach- 
ment for your drill press, you'll save 
some time when compared to chopping 
them out by hand. Use the band saw to 
cut the step detail on the top end of the 
back legs. 

Next, cut the end rails (C, D), arm 
(E), seat rails (G, H), and stretcher (K). 
Note that all tenons protrude !/s in., so 
the overall length of parts with tenons 
should include the extra length. When 
cutting the tenons, don’t forget to add 
the '/s in. that the tenon protrudes 
through to your setting for the shoulder 
cuts. 

We cut the tenons on the table saw, 
using a miter gauge and the dado head. 
Before working on your project stock, 
be sure to check the blade height setting 
by first cutting a trial tenon on some 
scrap. If your mortises are a consistent 
width, and your stock is all the same 
thickness, one setting should suffice for 
all the tenons except those on the front 
leg and arm. Since the tenons are all !/2 
in. wide, and they're all cut on 174 in. 
thick stock, the blade height setting is 3⁄8 
in. The key to cutting these tenons at the 
same setting is to make certain that all 
the 1!/⁄4 in. thick stock measures the 
same. Sending it through the planer at 
the same setting is the usual way to 
achieve consistent stock thickness. If 
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Bill of Materials 
(all dimensions actual) - 
i . No. 
Part Description Size Req'd. 
A Back Leg See Detail 2 
B Front Leg l/sx2x24394' 2 
C End Rail (Top) 14x 2x 184" 2 
D End Rail (Bottom) 11/4x 2x 181/4 2 
E Arm 11/4 x 17/8 x 213/4* 2 
F Back 1/4x9x60'** 1 
G Seat Rail (Back) 1'4x3'/4x60' 1 
H Seat Rail (Front) 11/4x3'/4x 60" 1 
| Crosstie 1/x3x16" 2 
J Seat 3/4 x 815/16 x 593/4 2 
K Stretcher 11/4x 2x 593s" 1 
L Cleat 1x 11/4x6 4 
* Length includes tenons. 
"* Width dimension is before back is 
ripped in half. ‘ 
*"' Includes dovetails. 


you don’t have a planer and have to 
work with stock that varies a little in 
thickness, then consider each tenon as a 
separate operation, and set your blade 
height to reflect the stock thickness. 

Allow some extra length for the arm. 
Note that the tenon on the back end of 
the arm, where it fits through the back 
leg, will have a 10-degree shoulder, 
matching the 10-degree tilt of the back. 
The side shoulders of the tenon are 
established by angling the miter gauge 
10 degrees, while the top shoulder is cut 
with the table saw blade tilted 10 
degrees. The steps on the arm ends are 
cut with the band saw. 

Once all the mortises and tenons are 
cut, cut the back (F). If you start with a 


two-by-ten board, which measures 1!/ 
in. thick by 91/4 in. wide, after thick- 
nessing, ripping in half, and jointing 
you would have the two halves perfectly 
sized. Cut the tenons on the back ends as 
shown in the detail. 

You should now cut the bead detail 
that appears on the end rails, back, front 
seat rail, and stretcher. We used a Sears 
molding head equipped with their three- 
bead cutter (their part no. 9BT 2352). 
Set up an auxiliary fence on the table 
saw so that only one of the three !/4 in. 
beads is exposed. The remaining portion 
of the cutter should be buried in the 
auxiliary fence. 

Once the beads have been cut, start on 
the various cutouts in the front seat rail 
and back. Make templates from our 
full-sized patterns of the cutouts; lay out 
as shown on the front elevation, and cut 
out with the hand-held jigsaw. Note that 
the half cross on the front seat rail is just 
a shorter version of the cross in the 
back, but that the pattern for the center 
sunburst is different. Clean up your cuts 
with a wood file. 

At this point you can assemble the 
bench parts. There's only one way to do 
it. First assemble the end rails and arm 
onto each front leg. Then add the back 
leg. Mount the back, seat rails, and 
stretcher into one of the side assemblies, 
and then add the other side assembly. 
Note that we included two dowel pins to 
keep the halves of the back in register, 
and wedges on either end at the through- 
tenon to maintain the !/s in. space 
between those halves (see back tenon 
detail). Use a dab of glue to hold the 
wedges. 

We don't use glue on any of the 
through mortise-and-tenon joints. In- 
stead, the joints are secured with pegs. 
Make your own pegs from scrap. The 
traditional method is to hand-split the 
pegs. Since wood splits follow the 
grain, the peg grain will be a true 
long-grain, yielding maximum strength. 
You can use dowels instead, but you 
won't get that nice square-ended detail 
that our pegs display. 

We achieve the square peg ends by 
rounding most of the peg length, but 
leaving the end that will show square. 
Use a drop or two of glue on the pegs, 
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are done by hand with a chisel. 

Now make the crossties (I) and cleats 
(L). The cleats are just blocks, but the 
crossties have dovetails cut across one- 
half their width on each end. The 
dovetails are cut by hand using a 

ovetail saw. Cut the dovetails first, 
then use them as a template for marking 
the dovetail mortises on the seat rails. 
These mortises are chopped out with a 
chisel. Stay inside your line, then final 
pare as needed to get a good fit. The 
crossties are glued at the dovetails, and 
the cleats are glued to the inside face of 
the top end rails. 

Cut the seat boards to fit, notching 
cut them off long, and pare them a bit them where they tuck around the legs. 
with the chisel to simulate wear. Leav- Secure the seat with pegs, using the 
i the pegs a little proud of the same technique described above. Note 
surrounding surface lends the natural that the holes for the end pegs are drilled 
look of an antique, where the pegs may at an angle into the cleats. After a final 
have worked out a little over the years. sanding, you are now ready for our 
The chamfers on the exposed tenon ends turquoise finish. am 
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The Finish 


Our painted finish was made with Liquitex or Aquatec artist’s acrylics. 
"They're available at artists supply stores. 

The first step in the finishing process is an application of Minwax 
Puritan Pine stain to the bare wood. Next, mix about two parts cerulean 
blue with one part thalo blue and one part thalo green, perhaps weighing 
your mixture a little toward the green side. Add white, lightening the 
turquoise shade to achieve your personal preference. Then thin with 
water to a cream consistency. 

Paint on, and then wipe the turquoise off in sections, working 
separately on the back, legs, seat, arms, rails and stretcher. Use a damp 
sponge for the wiping off, wiping away more in the areas that would have 
received more wear. Clean the sponge regularly in water. Work on one 
area at a time to avoid having the paint dry before you can wipe it off. 
Note that in areas of heavy wear you'll be wiping clear down to the wood. 

The next step is to highlight with a darker mixture the cracks, crevices, 
joints, and beads where the finish would have accumulated but not worn 
away. To make this darker mixture, add some brown and black to the 
turquoise, and then a little white as needed to lighten. Use a l-inch brush 
to apply the mixture around the joints, beads and through-tenons, then 
wipe off with a rag to feather the transition between the dark mixture and 
turquoise. Your eye will tell you when you've achieved the right balance. 

When dry, apply a coat of McCloskey’s Heirloom Eggshell Varnish. 
Rub out with steel wool when dry, and apply a second coat. When dry, 
rub lightly once more with steel wool. 
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child`s room is the ideal place for this small mirror and 
A frame, which looks so much like an antique that it 

could easily fool a dealer. We made ours from old 
wood salvaged from damaged antiques. The frame was once 
the molded edge of a drawer front. You can get the same effect 
by making the piece from ‘‘new’’ wood and distressing it. 

An interesting detail is the dovetail wedges that hold the 
crest onto the frame. They were common on these mirrors and 
allow you to remove the fragile crest for moving or storage. 

The mirror frame is mahogany and pine. The crest (A), 
quarter-round molding (B and C) and bead (D and E) are 
mahogany. The backing frame (F and G) and mirror backing 
(1), are pine. The dovetailed wedges (H) are oak. 
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Start by making Bill of Materials 
the backing frame, (all dimensions actual) 
which is half- No. 
lapped together to Part Description Size Req'd. 
serve as a firm base | A Crest 1/4 x 33/8 x 7 1 
for the mitered B Side Molding 3/4 x 3/4 x 10/4 2 
moldings. Establish C Top/Bottom Molding 3/4 x 3/4 x 63/4 2 
the shoulder of the | D Side Bead 1/8 x 1/8 x 101/2 2 
half-laps with the E Top/Bottom Bead 1/8 x 1/8 x 7 2 
E l On he F Backing Stile 1/4 x 11/16 x 101/2 2 

G Backing Rail Vax 16x7 2 

table saw with the | 14 Dovetail Wedge is x11/4x 19/4" 2 
blade set !/s in. I Mirror Backing Vex 55/a x 91/8 1 
high. Then remove | J Mirror Vex 558x918 1 
the waste with the * Dimension before taper. 


workpiece on end 
and supported by a tenon jig. 

Next. glue the half-laps together into a simple frame. While 
the glue is drying, start on the molding pieces. Both the large 
quarter-round and the small bead are made from stock about 36 
in. long. For the quarter-round, first cut a strip 3⁄3 in. thick by 
about 2 in. wide. Measure in '/4 in. from one edge and 
establish a groove 3/16 in. deep by !/2 in. wide with a dado head 
in the table saw. This forms the rabbet for the mirror. Then use 
a 3⁄4 in. radius router bit to cut the quarter round. Note that 
you'll need a router that takes !/2 in. shank router bits. With the 
radius and rabbet established set the table saw fence a tad over 
3⁄4 in. from the blade and rip off the molding. Use a fine 
sawblade, then sand the surface smooth. 

For the small bead, use a 36 in. long strip about 2 in. wide 
and !/s in. thick. Use sandpaper or a block plane to round over 
a bead along one edge. Then slice off the bead !/s in. from the 
edge. Be careful when cutting off the thin bead. Often thin and 
narrow stock will kick back or be thrown by the table saw. You 
should provide a solid backing for the cut by raising the 
moving table saw blade through a piece of !/2 in. plywood 
clamped to the saw top. The plywood serves as a temporary 
table for the cut. 

The two molding sections are then mitered to length and 
glued to the backing frame. 

The crest section is cut with a scroll saw and then the tapered 
slots are mortised into the back of the crest and mirror frame 
(Fig. 1). Note that its best to hold the mirror frame and crest 
together while cutting the tapered slots. The wedges are cut 
slightly oversize from ?/16 in. thick scraps of oak (Fig. 2). Use 
a block plane to adjust them to fit the slots. The wedges are 
glued into the mirror and held onto the crest with a friction fit. 

For the mirror backing (I), we used Vs in. thick pine. You 
can also use thin plywood if you wish. A glass shop will cut the 
mirror (J) to size. Both the mirror and backing are held in place 
with cut nails driven into the inside of the rabbet. 

But before mounting the mirror, give the frame and crest a 
good sanding up to 220-grit paper. For a finish, we recommend 
several coats of orange shellac. For the distressed look, first 
round over any crisp edges with a wood file or sandpaper. Then 
apply some well placed marks with various “tools” such as a 
hammer and a pipe. Darken those marks by rubbing the frame 
with a dark brown pigmented stain, wiping it on and off 
quickly so it sticks mostly in the grooves and dents. When 
you're satisfied, apply several coats of orange shellac, rubbing 
the finish down with 000 steel wool between coats. [voi] 
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Making the dovetail wedge is a cut and fit procedure. The tapered slot is scribed 
from the full-size pattern ånd then cut !/s in. deep with a dovetail saw and chisel. 
Use a chisel to undercut the bevel to about 30 degrees (Fig. 1). Then cut the 
wedge a little oversize, and taper and bevel it to fit the slot (Fig. 2). 
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alter L. Rochette of Glendora, California designed 
W these sanding blocks as a low-cost alternative to the 

store-bought variety. The step-by-step technique 
shown yields three separate blocks — one each for coarse, 
medium, and fine sandpaper. The blocks are designed to use 
either the cloth-backed paper from 3 in. wide belt sanders or 3 
in. wide roll sandpaper, which is more flexible and longer 
lasting than standard sandpaper. 

For each set of three blocks you'll need a piece of stock 
about 1!/2 in. thick by 91/4 in. wide by 5!/2 in. long. The extra 
width allows for the saw kerfs when you make the ripping cuts 
later to form the three blocks. If you don’t have thick stock, 


SOURCE 
BLOCK 


you can face-glue two 3⁄4 in. thick pieces to get the 1'/2 in. 
thickness. We made our sanding blocks from pine, but almost 
any scrap will be fine. The !/s in. thick cork sheet that we glued 
to the bottom of the sanding block helps grip the cloth backing 
and extends the sandpaper’s life. It also helps the block to 
conform to any slight unevenness of the work surface. We 
bought our cork at a local lumberyard, but if you can't find it 
locally, a similar 3/16 in. thick cork can be ordered from Meisel 
Hardware Specialties, P.O. Box 70, Mound, Minnesota 
55364. Order their part no. C31. Cost is $.70 for an 842 in. by 
11 in. sheet. 


STEP2 
SOURCE 


Step 1: Size your source block. Take note that the grain 
direction is oriented so the width is 9!/4 in. and the length is 
5!/» in. This way the grain will be in the proper direction once 
the individual sanding blocks are cut from the source block. 


Step 2: 
adhesives for woodworking don’t have enough flex, and would 
result in the cork breaking apart as the sanding blocks are used. 


Glue the cork on with contact cement. Regular 
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SOURCE 
BLOCK 


Step 3: Raise the blade on the table saw to a 2 in. height, and 
set the rip fence 3⁄4 in. away from the blade. Make a cut into the 
two end-grain edges, with the cork-faced side of the block 


facing out for both cuts. 


SOURCE: 


HAND SHAPE BLOCK 
ROUND 


Step 5: Use the router table equipped with a '/4 in. radius 
rounding over bit to round the edges as shown. The inside edge 
can be rounded by hand, using a file and some sandpaper. 


TAPERED 
WEDGE 


Step 7: Using scrap, make the sandpaper locking keys. These 
are just tapered wedges with small blocks glued in place to 
serve as handles. Use a file and sandpaper to round the top 
edges of the key handles. Make two keys for each sanding 
block. 
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Step 4: Reset the blade to a 3⁄4 in. height, leave the fence in the 
same position as Step 3, and make the two crosscuts as shown. 
Be sure to use a push stick between the blade and fence, as 
shown, so the cut-off doesn’t kick back at you. 


SOURCE 
BLOCK 


Step 6: Raise the blade to 13/4 in. high, and make two ripping 
cuts to produce the three sanding blocks. 


STEP 8 


LOCKING SANDING 
KEY 


BLOCK 


SANDPAPER 


LOCKING 
KEY 


Step 8: Round the top edges and final sand the blocks. Then cut 
3 in. wide by 10 in. lengths of sandpaper and mount on the 
blocks. Adjust the tapers on the locking keys as needed to hold 
the sandpaper securely. No finish is necessary. [We] 
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GIFT SHOP Easy-To-Make Gift Projects 


ere`s a gift project you can 
H make on a quiet Saturday after- 
noon. All you need is a few 


scraps of pine and the cookie jars. The 
plastic cookie jars are available mail- 
order if you can't find them locally (see 
Bill of Materials). 

Start by preparing enough stock for 
the holder. You'll need 3⁄4 in. thick 
stock for the sides (A) and lid (D), and 
1⁄2 in. thick stock for the bottom (B), 
rails (C) and the handles (E). 

Next, cut the stock to the sizes listed 
in the Bill of Materials. Always cut 
larger parts first to minimize waste. 

The sides are cut to shape on a band 
saw or with a hand-held jigsaw. For the 
handhold cutouts, you'll need a coping 
saw or a jigsaw. The !/2 in. wide by ?/s 
in. deep dado on the sides can be cut 
with a router or a dado head in the table 
saw. Establish the mortise in the sides 
with a !/2 in. diameter drill bit, and 
square up the mortise with a chisel. 

The through tenons on the rails are cut 
on the table saw. Before cutting the 
tenons, it’s best to try the procedure with 
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ddl > 3 
a piece of scrap the same thickness as 
the workpiece to insure a proper fit. 

Set the dado head blade to it's widest 
setting and !/s in. high. Pass the work- 
piece over the dado head using the miter 
gauge for support. To get the tenons 
perfectly even, use a stopblock so each 
tenon is 7/s in. long. You'll have to make 
two passes for each shoulder. 

Next, establish the !/2 in. wide by ?/s 
in. deep dadoes in the lids with the dado 
head in the table saw. Then cut the 
circles on a band saw and form the lip 
with a straight cutter in the router table, 
clamping a V-block to the table as 
shown in the detail. 

The handles are shaped on the band 
saw, and screwed and glued in place. 

Next, sand and assemble the holder. 
Tapered pegs (G) whittled from scrap 
stock hold the mortises and tenons 
together, and are driven into the dado 
joints for the bottom. Drill a Vs in. 
diameter hole and put a dab of glue on 
the pegs before driving them in. The 
ends of the through tenons are beveled 
with a sharp chisel. 


We gave the holder a pickled white 
finish. Brush on a coat of white latex 
paint and wipe it off with a damp rag 
before it dries. To give the piece texture, 
leave more paint on the hard-to-reach 
areas at the joints. Cover the paint with 
a coat of shellac or lacquer. The lids are 
painted with two coats of yellow spray 


enamel. EJ 


Bill of Materials 
(all dimensions actual) 


Part Description Size Reva. 
A Side 3/4x9x10 2 
B Bottom Vax9x111/2 1 
C Rail 1/2 x 3/4 x 121/2* 2 
D Lid 45/8 dia. x 3⁄4 thick 2 
E Handle 1/2 x 11/2 x 45/8 2 
F Jar as shown** 2 
G Peg as shown 10 


Includes length of tenon. 

For a mail-order source for the jars, 
write to Meisel Hardware Specialties, 
P.O. Box 70, Mound, MN 55365. 
Their catalog is free. They sell for 
$3.79 each not including postage 
and handling. 
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HOURGLASS 


uartz watches beat it hands- 

down for accuracy, and honestly 

now, how many times have you 
said to yourself “I wish I had an 
hourglass?’ But place this hourglass on 
your desk or coffee table, and it's a safe 
bet that guests will inexplicably reach 
out and turn it over, and watch with 
curiosity as the sands of time run out. 
The hourglass is accurate to within 
about one minute. 

The woodworking required for this 
project can be completed in an after- 
noon. It's a perfect scrap wood project 
for that special cutoff you've been 
saving. We used bird's-eye maple for 
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the top and bottom (A), and cherry for 
the spindles (B). The hourglass (C) was 


Materials for ordering information). 
Make the top and bottom by cutting 
5!/s in. diameter circles out of !/2 in. 
thick bird's-eye maple. Lay out the 
circles with a compass, then use the 
bandsaw or saber saw to make the cut, 
staying just outside the line. Round to 
the line using the disk sander. 

Next, again using the compass, mark 
a 4 in. diameter circle on the top and 
bottom, and divide the circle into 120- 
degree segments. As shown in the 
detail, in order to get the 120-de; 


gree 


ordered from Constantine’s (see Bill of 


segments, place the compass point any- 
where on the 4 in. diameter, transcribe a 
2 in. radius arc, move the compass point 
over to where the are intersects the 
circle, and transcribe a second arc. 
Repeat this until you've formed six 
petals. The point of every other petal is 
one of the three spindle center points. 
You can also get the center points by 
making just three arcs. Mark your first 
arc as we did, then mark an additional 
arc from each of the points where the 
first arc intersects the circle. 

Drill the !/4 in. diameter by 5/16 in. 
deep spindle tenon holes, located at 
each of the center points. Then drill the 
1/2 in. diameter by 5/16 in. deep holes for 
the hourglass ends. The edge detail in 
the top and bottom is routed with a 
ball-bearing guided 3/16 in. radius 
round-over bit. Set the router bit to 
establish the !/16 in. deep step. 

We used the lathe to turn the spindles. 
Cut three turning blanks, each measur- 
ing !/2 in. square by 10 in. long. Use our 
full-size spindle pattern to make a 
template to check your progress. To 
make the template, trace the pattern, 
then cut it out. Use the cutaway edge as 
a gauge to check your lathe work. We 
did all the turning work with the gouge, 
parting tool and skew. Don't forget to 
turn the !/4 in. diameter by !/4 in. long 
tenons on the spindle ends. Note that the 
tenons are not quite as long as the tenon 
hole depth. This prevents the tenons 
from bottoming out. Final sand the 
spindles while they're still on the lathe. 

We finished the wooden parts of our 
hourglass with Minwax Colonial Maple 
stain, followed by two light coats of 
orange shellac, and a coat of Minwax 
Antique Oil finish. Take care not to get 
any of the finish on the tenons or in the 
tenon holes. A little masking tape 
around the tenons will protect them. and 
short lengths of !/1 in. diameter dowel in 
the tenon holes will keep any finish out. 

Assemble the spindles into the bot- 
tom, then add the hourglass and finally 
the top. Don't use too much glue in the 
spindle holes or you'll be spending time 
cleaning off the excess that squeezes 
out. Also, apply only light clamp pres- 
sure. The hourglass fits snugly into the 
holder, and too much clamp pressure 
could crack the glass. [WE] 
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Bill of Materials 
(all dimensions actual) 


No. 
Part Description Size Req'd. 


C Hourglass 3 dia. x 8 high” 1 
* Available from Contantine's, 2050 
Eastchester Rd., Bronx, NY 10461. 
Order part no. DIL 99; cost is $12.95 
plus postage and handling. 


A  Top/Bottom 5!/s dia. x 1/2 thick 2 
B Spindle 1/2 dia. x 8 long 3 


E Í ve 
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By Michael Mikutowski 


andle Holder 


n our part of the country. the 
I Wisconsin and Minnesota area, 

there are many variations of these 
simple candle holders. We give instruc- 
tions for a five-candle holder, but you 
can vary the number of candles to suit 
your taste. The holders are designed to 
take !/2 in. diameter candles. They can 
be made from oak, as in the photograph, 
or another hardwood such as ash, cherry 
or walnut. 


Step I: Cut a piece of 3⁄4 in. thick 
hardwood to the size shown, and pencil 
in the layout. Note that each piece must 
be sanded, so extra material is allowed 
on the sections with saw cuts on both 
sides. After sanding, the legs of the four 
L sections should be the same width. 


Step 2: Cut out the pieces using a 
band saw, a scroll saw or a hand-held 
jigsaw. First crosscut to the line, then 
meet those cuts by cutting with the grain 
or ripping. 


Step 3: With the pieces cut apart, lay 
out and drill the !/2 in. diameter by % in. 
deep candle holes. This is easiest on the 
drill press. If you use a hand drill, use a 
jig to make sure the holes are square. 


Step 4: Sand all surfaces with 180- to 
220-grit paper. Be sure to keep the 
inside corners square. You can check 
for squareness by stacking the pieces 
together to sec if they are tight. The 
finished dimensions are I in. and !/2 in. 
as shown. 


Step 5: Turn the holder upside down 
and insert thin cardboard spacers in each 
slot (posterboard and file folders work 
well). The cardboard should be about 
1/32 in. thick. The cardboard provides 
enough space to allow the pieces to 
pivot freely. 


Step 6: Clamp the holder together so 
that all the pieces are in line and tight. 
Drill a 3/16 in. diameter hole through all 
the pieces as shown, stopping '/s in. 
short of going through the top piece, 
which is now at the bottom of the stack. 
46 


Use a drill press or a jig to keep the drill 
bit square to the work. 


Step 7: Glue a 4 in. long dowel into 
the hole in the top piece. When the glue 
is dry — an hour or so if you used 
yellow glue — stack the rest of the 
pieces in place. Then cut off the dowel 
flush with the bottom. The dowel should 


fit snugly so all the pieces can pivot 
freely, but are held on by friction. 

Step 8: Trim the holder square on the 
table saw. Then sand out the saw marks 
and break the edges with sandpaper. 
Finish the holder with two or three coats 
of Watco Danish Oil. 

[wed] 
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Toddler Cart 


here’s a stage most toddlers go 
] through that’s halfway between 
crawling and walking. They'll 
stand up and *'cruise"' along one object 
holding on with their hands and then 
head to another within arm's reach. If 
they can't reach another object they 
revert to crawling. Up to recently a 
popular choice for this early toddler 
stage was the wheeled bumper car seats 
that enabled them to get about using 
their feet for propulsion. But now 
pediatricians and child care specialists 
frown on these. The consensus is that 
they delay normal development. 
Our toddler cart provides just the 
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right assist by giving the toddler a 
mobile cruise platform. It's a real confi- 
dence builder. The cart also provides 
ample storage for the tot who likes to 
tote those toys about. We just can't 
guarantee that they'll load the toys back 
into the cart after play time is through. 

All the wooden parts for the toddler 
cart — except the axles (E) — can be 
cut from a 3⁄4 in. thick by 9!/4 in. wide 
by 10 ft. long board. We used clear 
pine, but a No. 2 pine board with tight 
knots would be fine. 

Crosscut your pine board to rough 
length for the front (A), back (B), sides 
(C) and bottom (D). Make all the 


ripping cuts to establish the widths of 
parts A through D, then transfer the grid 
pattern to the stock and cut the front and 
back profiles. Both profiles can be cut 
with a band saw, but you'll need a 
jigsaw for the handle cutout. We tilted 
the band saw table 12 degrees for the 
front profile, then used files to clean up 
the cut. Next, tilt the table saw blade for 
a 12-degree angle, and crosscut the front 
and back to final length. While the table 
saw blade is still set for a 12-degree cut, 
crosscut the bottom to its 1578 in. 
length. Switch to a dado head in the 
table saw. Set the dado for a 3⁄4 in. 
width, raise it !/4 in. above the surface of 
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Bill of Materials 
(all dimensions actual) 


Part Description 


ó No. 
Size Req'd. 


Front 
Back 
Side 
Bottom 
Axle 
Wheel 
Washer 


3/4 x 81/2 x 97/8 

3/4 x 81/2 x 183/8 

3/4 x 9 x 183/4 

3/4 x 9 x 157/8 

5/a dia. x 12 long 

7 dia. x 3/4 thick 
11/16 I.D. x 13/4 O.D. 


1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
4 
4 
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DISK 
SANDER 


JIG 
PIVOT PIN 


the saw table and position the fence 1!/4 
in. away from the blade. Note that the 
3/4 in. width assumes that your bottom is 
exactly 3⁄4 in. thick. If it’s not, set the 
dado width equal to whatever the thick- 
ness is. Now make the dado cuts in the 
sides for the bottom. 

Switch back to your regular saw 
blade, angle the miter gauge 12 degrees, 
and make the crosscuts that establish the 
length of the sides. Then transfer the 
side grid pattern and cut out the profile. 
By temporarily screwing the two sides 
together, you can cut the profile and 
drill the axle holes in both sides at once. 
This will insure accuracy. Locate the 
screws at the assembly screw locations. 

Use a compass to lay out the whee 
(F) circles. and the band saw or jigsaw 
to cut just outside the line. Then drill the 
axle holes, mount the wheels on the jig 
shown in Fig. 1, and disk sand to final 
diameter. The jig will enable you to 
produce a perfectly round wheel. 

Round over or sand to soften any 
sharp edges. Then assemble the cart as 
shown with screws and plugs and apply 
Minwax Puritan Pine stain. To paint the 
decorative teardrop shape on the 
wheels, cut our full-size pattern out of 
some cardboard, use as a template and 
spray paint the teardrops. The washers 
(G) keep the wheels from chafing 
against the sides. Two coats of orange 
shellac, followed by a coat of Minwax 
Antique Oil Finish (applied before the 
wheels are mounted) protect the wood 
and lend it a warm glow. WZ) 
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hile making a musical instru- 
W ment may seem frightening at 
first, remember that it is just 


woodworking, and that following step- 
by-step instructions makes it achieva- 
ble. 

The Folk Fiddle is a bowed instru- 
ment, like a violin, with four strings 
tuned in intervals of a fifth, held on the 
arm or under the chin. The sound is 
clear and ringing, but not coarse or loud. 


A Little History 


The story that Nero fiddled while 
Rome burned is certainly not true, 
because the fiddle bow wasn't invented 
until the Arabs made it in the ninth 
century A.D. No bow, no fiddle. The 
earliest fiddles were guitars, lutes and 
lyres played by a bow — a stick bent to 
March/April 1990 
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stretch horsehair rubbed with pitch or 
rosin. Drawing the hair over gut, silk, 
twine, sinew, or metal strings makes 
them vibrate, producing a musical tone 
as long as the bowing continues. 

Some form of the fiddle exists all over 
the world, though in an astounding 
variety of shapes, sounds and uses. One 
family of fiddles, called violins, became 
the most prominent in Italy and Ger- 
many in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. With many subtle, but impor- 
tant, changes the violin remains the 
most popular fiddle in the Western 
world. Our Folk Fiddle is derived from 
the violin. It has violin strings, is played 
like a violin, and sounds very much like 
a violin. The flat soundboard and guitar- 
like shape are departures from tradi- 
tional violin design, however. 


Folk 
Fiddle 


By Allene and Harold Westover 


Materials 


For the Folk Fiddle we've tried to 
keep the woods as simple as possible 
and still maintain high standards. The 
list is still lengthy. You'll need quarter- 
sawn western red cedar for the sound- 
board and bass bar, cherry for the ribs, 
maple for the neck and bridge, birch 
plywood for the back, walnut for the 
fingerboard and tailpiece, birch dowel 
for the bow, and pine for the interior 
blocks. You'll also need tuning ma- 
chines, violin strings, horsehair and 
grommets. And when you're ready to 
play the fiddle, you'll need rosin for the 
bow and a chin rest for support, and 
perhaps a book of instruction. 

Some of the woods are readily avail- 
able. The maple, cherry, birch plywood 
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and walnut are available from good 
lumberyards that carry hardwoods. But 
the quartersawn cedar and maple must 
be purchased from a dealer specializing 
in woods for musical instruments. The 
tuning machines, brass grommets and 
bow hair can also be hard to find. To 
make things easier, we've listed a 
supplier for all the parts except bits of 
pine that nearly every woodworker will 
have on hand. Folkcraft Instruments has 
agreed to supply all the needed parts, as 
well as some accessories that you may 
want (see Bill of Materials). Note, 
however, that this is not a kit, just the 
materials. We strongly recommend the 
materials package for novice wood- 
workers. Preparing the thin stock used 
in the fiddle takes some experience and 
the proper equipment. 


The Sound Box 


Start by making the sound box. The 
sound box as a whole resonates, ampli- 
fies, refines and projects the vibrations 
produced by the strings and transmitted 
by the bridge. The major components 
are the ribs (A), which form the sides of 
the fiddle, the soundboard (B), and the 
back (C). There are also linings (D) 
which stiffen the ribs and blocks (F and 
G) at the top and bottom of the sound 
box. The ribs, linings and blocks are 
made as a unit and serve as a foundation 
for the remaining components. That 
procedure is detailed in the Specia 
Techniques article “Making Musica 
Instrument Sides" on page 30. When 
done you'll have a completed rib assem- 
bly. 

Also in the sound box are the bass bar 
(H) and soundpost (I). The bass bar is a 
strip glued to the underside of the 
soundboard. The soundpost is a soft- 
wood dowel that is pressure fitted 
between the back and soundboard. Both 
parts are refinements that help resonate 
and amplify the sounds. 

The soundboard, or belly, is the most 
important element of the sound box and 
vibrates in sympathy with the strings. 
To vibrate efficiently, the soundboard 
needs to be glued to a rigid structure 
around its edge, the ribs. The ribs are 
thin, and bent into a complex curve. 
Thin linings, which can be almost any 
wood, are glued inside the ribs to stiffen 
them. 

The '/16 in. thick cherry ribs are made 
with an oven-bending process detailed 
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in Special Techniques. The simplified 
bending technique allows novices to 
make a set of ribs without steam- 
bending equipment. The seemingly 
daunting process is no different from 
any other woodworking task. It’s a 
series of steps that need to be carried out 
with care. 


Cutting the Back and Soundboard 


First, lay the completed rib assembly 
upon the plywood back blank, and 
carefully draw the outline on the ply- 
wood, leaving !/s in. extra all around. 
Then draw the extra shape for the heel of 
the neck upon the back. See the full-size 


neck pattern for the shape of the heel. 
The back laps onto the heel as shown, 
helping to bind the parts together. Then 
cut out the shape of the back, leaving the 
extra shape for the heel attached. 

Next, make the soundboard. You'll 
probably need to edge-glue two pieces; 
it's hard to find the quartersawn cedar 
used here in the full 8 in. width. First 
arrange the two soundboard pieces for a 
pleasing appearance. The workpieces 
here are straight-grained quartersawn 
sections, so you should be able to 
achieve a nearly invisible joint. When 
you have a satisfactory orientation, 
mark the pieces and carefully joint the 
edges. Then glue the two sections 
together, taking care to keep the edges 
of the pieces flush at the seam. Use 
white or yellow glue. When clamping, 
you'll need to hold the thin soundboard 
workpieces flat to prevent them from 
buckling. After the glue dries, sand both 
sides with 120- to 180-grit paper. Then 
cut out the shape the same way you did 
with the back (by drawing around the rib 
unit with a pencil and leaving a !/s in. 


allowance all around the perimeter.) 

Next, use the full-size pattern to trace 
the f soundhole design on each side of 
the soundboard and cut it out with a 
scroll saw, coping saw, or a sharp knife. 
Sand the inside of the f hole with an 
emory board. 


Completing the Sound Box 


Before gluing and clamping the ribs 
to the back, make sure that all lining 
strips and blocks in the rib assembly are 
flush to the edge of the ribs, and that the 
whole unit is smooth and straight. Then 
use C-Clamps and white or yellow glue 
to attach the rib assembly to the back 
(Fig. 1). 

While you're waiting for the glue to 
dry, cut the bass bar (H) to the size given 
in the Bill of Materials and glue it to the 
inside of the soundboard, being very 
careful about the orientation. It must be 
on the inside of the soundboard as 
shown in the elevation. Use light pres- 
sure with wood-screw clamps. 

After the glue is dry, remove the 
clamps from the soundboard and dress 
the edge of the back flush with the ribs. 
Use a wood file — carefully — to 
remove most of the overhang, and finish 
up with sandpaper. Then use a plane or 
chisel to taper the bass bar as shown. 
The soundbox is now virtually com- 
plete, but the soundboard isn't glued in 
place until after the neck is glued and 
screwed to the sound box. 


Making the Neck 


Next, lay out the neck (E) using the 
full-size patterns. We used maple for the 
neck, but you can also use pine or 
another softwood. Hardwood isn't nec- 
essary because the fiddle uses tuning 
machines instead of pegs. Cut the neck 
to rough shape with a band saw. Then 
use a rasp, knife and wood files for the 
final shaping. Also shape the heel to 
conform to the slight curve of the rib 
unit. Then drill for the two flathead 
screws that hold the neck onto the 
soundbox as shown. The screws extend 
through the neck block into the heel. 
(Note that the screws don't take wash- 
ers.) 

Make sure that the neck is in line with 
the center line of the sound box. To do 
that, draw the mid-line on the neck, then 
clamp a flexible straightedge on the 
neck along that midline, and see that the 
straightedge projects through the centers 
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of the neck block (F) and tail block (G). If it doesn't, remove 
the screws and make correction on the heel of the neck. When 
you are sure that the angles are right, glue the neck onto the 
ribs and back, using the screws to apply inward pressure and a 
clamp to hold the back to the heel. Use white or yellow glue. 
After the glue dries, locate and drill the '/4 in. diameter holes 
for the tuning machines (O). 


Attaching the Soundboard 


Once the neck joint is dry, remove the clamps and glue the 
soundboard to the ribs, just as you glued the ribs to the back. 
Once dry, dress off the overhang of the soundboard with a 
wood file and sandpaper. 


The Fingerboard and Tailpiece 


Use the full-size pattern to establish the shape of the 
fingerboard (J) and tailpiece (K), which are made of walnut. 
The side view of the fingerboard should be a wedge tapering 
from !/4 in. thick on the narrow end to ?/s in. thick on the wide 
end. The tailpiece is 3⁄8 in. thick its entire length. You'll need 
to glue a working handle on the underside of both the 
fingerboard and the tailpiece. A piece of ?/s in. by 3⁄4 in. scrap 
should be cut just a little shorter than each. Gluing should be 
done with 5-minute epoxy. Use a small dab of glue on each end 
of the work handle so it can be removed easily after shaping. 

Use a stationary belt sander or a wood file to shape the 
fingerboard and tailpiece. Rock the pieces from side to side 
while holding them against the moving sanding belt, and 
checking them against the drawing until the right curvature is 
achieved. 


FULLT SIZE PATTERNS 


After shaping the tops of the fingerboard and tailpiece, 
remove the temporary work handles. Use a chisel and mallet. 
Then, with a rasp, remove some wood from the underside of 
the wide end of both the fingerboard and tailpiece, so as to 
create a curve concentric to the top curve of each (Fi 

The nut (L) is also walnut, but with the grain running in the 

same direction as the bridge. The nut has the same curve as the 
(e) upper end of the fingerboard, but it sticks up !/16 in. above the 
fingerboard. 


Attaching the Fingerboard 
and Tailpiece 


The fingerboard is now glued to the neck, leaving !/s in. at 
the upper end of the flat for the nut, which is then glued in 
place. The four grooves for strings are spaced as shown and 
established with a file. 

Next, drill the 3/32 in. diameter holes in the tailpiece for the 
strings. The grommets supplied will be a little loose in these 
holes. Use a dab of epoxy to hold them in. The holes should be 
equally spaced and about !/4 in. from the wide end. Also, a 3⁄8 
in. diameter hole for the end pin (M) should be drilled !/2 in. 
from the narrow end as shown in the top elevation. 

A 5/16 in. hole for the end pin is drilled in the sound box, 
through the soundboard and into the tail block (G). carefully 
centered and ?/s in. from the end of the instrument. Be careful 
not to drill clear through the back. A piece of masking tape on 
the drill bit makes a simple depth stop. 

A 1!/4 in. long by 5/16 in. diameter cap screw serves as the 
end pin. It should fit snugly in the hole, but pull out readily. If 
it's too tight redrill with the next larger size. If that seems too 
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Bill of Materials 
(all dimensions actual) 


Part Description Size Requ. 

Ribs 

Soundboard 3/16 x 8 x 137/8* 
Back 3/16 x 8 x 143/4* 
Lining 1⁄46 x 1/4 x as Req'd* 4 
Neck 11/2 x 13/4 x 91/4 
Neck Block 12x 2 x 13/16" 

Tail Block 1⁄2 x 2 x 13/46" 
Bass Bar 3/16 x 1/2 x 10* 
Soundpost 3/16 dia. x 13/16 long 
Fingerboard  3/8 x 11/2 x 73/4* 
Tailpiece 3/8 x 11/2 x 33/4* 

Nut 1/8 x 5/16 x 7/8” 

End Pin 5/16 dia. x 11/4 long 

cap screw 

Bridge 3/16 x 111/16 x 21/8” 

Tuning as shown* 
Machines 

Dowel 3/8 dia. x 27 long 
Horsehair as req'd* 

Bow Pin 3/16 dia. x 38 long 
Frog 1/2 x 3/4 x 21/4 

* Parts available from Folkcraft In- 

struments, P.O. Box 807, Winsted, 
CT 06098; (203) 379-9857. The 
package also includes rosin for the 
bow, a set of violin strings and 
grommets for the tailpiece. The 
package costs $49.95 postage 
paid. Note that this is not a kit, just 
the raw materials. 

Folkcraft is also offering an addi- 
tional package that includes an 
optional tailpiece assembly (tail- 
piece, end pin, tailpiece adjuster/ 
holder) and a finished bridge. This 
package costs $11.95 postage paid 
if ordered with the basic materials 
package. If ordered separately, add 
$2 for postage and handling. 


** Dimension shown is larger than final 
size. 
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loose, wrap masking tape around the 
bolt. The head of the bolt keeps the 
tailpiece in place, securing the strings. 

Note that many violins use manufac- 
tured tailpieces instead of the custom- 
made one employed here. Folkcraft 
Instruments will supply one as part of 
the optional package listed in the Bill of 
Materials. If you use the manufactured 
tailpiece, the attachment procedure is 
somewhat different than the one given 
here. It uses a pin that is inserted around 
the corner through the ribs of the violin, 
instead of through the soundboard (see 
note on elevation side view). The tail- 
piece package also includes the pin and 
a special wire used to secure the tail- 
piece to the pin. It also has holes already 
drilled for the strings. 


The Sound Post 


The soundpost (1), whittled from pine 
or cedar, should be 3/16 in. diameter, and 
as long as necessary to stand between 
the soundboard and back with nothing 
but a little tension to keep it in place. 
Don't use glue. Measure the distance 
between the soundboard and the back, 
and add a whisker to determine the 
length of the sound post. 

To set the soundpost, you'll need to 
cut a 7 in. length of coat-hanger wire. 
Hammer one end flat and file that flat 
end to a knife edge. Impale the sound- 
post upon the knife edge. Then bend the 
wire so that you may lower the post 
through the right f hole (Fig. 3). Using a 
thin stiff tool such as a metal rule, shove 
the post into place as shown. 


The Bridge 


The bridge (N) is made of quarter- 
sawn maple. It is 3/16 in. thick where it 
rests upon the soundboard, and tapers to 
about !/16 in. thick at the top. Make sure 
the grain runs across the bridge so the 
strings don't split it. Establish the 
profile from the full-size pattern. Note 
that the top of the bridge is concentric to 
the curve of the broad end of the 
fingerboard. Use a scroll saw or a 
coping saw to cut the delicate curves. 
Use a file for the notches. The feet of the 
bridge stand flat upon the soundboard, 
and as vertical as possible. (Note that 
Folkcraft also has finished bridges avail- 
able as part of the optional package (see 
Bill of Materials). 

The bridge is held in place by the 
pressure of the strings. Don't use glue. 
March/April 1990 


Making the Bow 


Congratulations, you have a fiddle! 
Any violin bow will play it. But you 
may want to make your own bow. If so, 
obtain a fairly straight 3 in. birch 


dowel (P). Plane, file, or sand one end 
of the dowel so that it tapers to half 
thickness at the point and to full thick- 
ness 14 in. from the half-round end. 
Then cut the dowel to a 27 in. length. 


On the flat end, cut a vertical slot !/16 in. 
wide and !/4 in. deep to receive one end 
of the horsehair (Q). On the other end of 
the dowel cut another slot 5/s in. deep, to 
receive the other end of the hair. On the 
flat end, glue the bow pin (R), a short 
length of 3/16 in. diameter dowel with a 
flat side. Locate the bow pin about 3/s 
in. from the end. 

To make the frog (S), first cut a piece 
of hardwood — we used walnut but any 
hardwood will do — to '/ in. thick by 
1/2 in. wide by 2!/4 in long. On the 
end-grain, mark the center of a hole 3⁄4 
in. from one side of the block. On the 
drill press, bore a ?/s in. diameter hole. 
Then rip the frog along the center of the 
hole and taper the frog as shown. 

Horsehair is available from stores that 
sell musical supplies, and it may be 
either bleached white or left natural 
horse color. Color makes no difference. 
Use only half of the amount of hair 
supplied. Bind one end of the hair with 


very fine wire (28-30 gauge steel wire), 
wrapping it four times around the hank 
of hair, then twisting it tightly with 
pliers, and cutting the twisted wire off 
fairly close. With pliers, flatten the wire 
knot. Dip the end of the hair into 
powdered rosin, and melt the powdered 
rosin with a match, being careful not to 
ignite the hair. If necessary, repeat the 
application of the powdered rosin and 
match melting. 

The ball on the end of the hair is now 
ready for you to slide the hair through 
the longer slot on the thicker end of the 
dowel. Comb the hair to remove any 
tangles, and make sure it is straight. 
Measure the hair so that it comes just to 
the other end of the stick, and then bind 
that other end of the hair with the thin 
steel wire. Trim the hair !/s in. beyond 
the wire knot. Apply powdered rosin 
and melt with a match as before. 

Now, flexing the stick gently, let the 
free end of the hair into the slot on the 
thinned end of the bow stick. 

After sanding the frog, gently slip it 
between the stick and the hair. (Don't 
glue it in place; it should be free to slide 
on the bow stock.) Apply powdered 
rosin, and then rub the bow hair against 
a cake of rosin. Your bow is ready. 

Finishing 

After final sanding, finish the instru- 
ment with two coats of satin polyure- 
thane varnish, sanding lightly between 
coats. Follow directions on the can for a 
smooth, but not too shiny, finish. Finish 
the frog separately, so it moves freely in 
the bow. 

When the finish is dry, screw the 
tuning machines (O) in place. They fit 
snugly in the holes and don't require any 
glue. Lace the strings through the holes 
in the tailpiece, then through the holes in 
the shanks of the tuning machines. 
Twist the heads of the tuning machines 
until the strings are under verv light 
tension. Place the bridge in place, and 
tune the strings, being careful not to 
knock the bridge over and thus damage 
the finish on the sound board. The 
tuning is from left to right (low to high) 
G, D, A, E. 

A good book on playing the fiddle is 
Beginning Country Fiddle by Marilyn 
Bos (Oak Publications, New York). 
You can order it from your music store 
or bookstore. 7 
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Plant Stand 


Ithough not an exact copy 
A of an original, this plant 
stand was inspired by a 


similar stand in walnut built about 
200 years ago. We used bird`s-eye 
maple instead of the walnut, and 
added chamfers and lamb's 
tongues to the legs. 

By careful layout of the various 
parts you can make this plant 
stand from a single I in. thick by 
6 in. wide by 6 ft. long board. 
You'll have almost no waste left 
over. 

Edge-glue two pieces to get the ` 
width needed for the top (A). 
When dry, cut to 11'/2 in. square. 
Then set the miter gauge at 45 
degrees, and nip off the four 
corners to create an octagon. 
Next, tilt the table saw blade to 45 
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Plant Stand 


degrees, adjust the fence as needed to 
cut the '/2 in. wide 45-degree chamfer 
on the bottom edges of the top, and 
make the chamfer cut on each side of the 
octagon. 

Next, cut the aprons (B) and legs (C) 
to exact width but rough length. Set the 
miter gauge for a 5-degree cut and final 
trim the aprons to 10 in. long and the 
legs to 26!/4 in. long. 

Now lay out and cut the mortises in 
the legs. Use the drill press to rough out 
the mortises, then pare the remaining 
waste with a chisel. You can also use the 
table saw to rough-in the mortise, 
though you'll need to use a stopblock to 
control the mortise length. Undercut the 
bottom end of each mortise to match the 
5-degree angle of the aprons, or leave it 
square and cut a 5-degree wedge off the 
end of the tenon instead. 

Next, cut the tenons on the apron 
ends. The tenon shoulders are cut with 
the miter gauge set to 5 degrees. Note 
that you'll need to reverse the miter 
gauge to cut both shoulders. Your blade 
height should be ?/16 in., but cut a test 
piece first to check for a good fit in the 
mortise before committing your project 
stock. Cut the tenon cheeks by running 
the aprons across the blade on end, 
using a tenon jig for support. 

The half-notches in the aprons are cut 
on the band saw. Stay inside the layout 
60. 


Bill of Materials 
(all dimensions actual) 


No. 
Part Description Size Req'd. 
A Top 1x112x 1112 1 
B Apron 1x52x10" 2 
C Leg 1 x 1x 261/4 4 


* Length includes tenons 


lines and use a file to adjust the notches 
for a snug fit. Use our full-size pattern to 
lay out the curve (called a Cupid’s bow) 
on the lower edge of the aprons. After 
cutting the curve with the band saw, 
pare away the fuzz with a sharp chisel. 
Don’t sand out the chisel marks; they 
add to the old look of this piece. 

The legs are not a true octagon. 
Instead, four !/1 in. wide chamfers are 
cut, one on each corner of the square 
leg. Lay out the chamfers, rough them 
in with a drawknife, then final plane to 
the line with a block plane. Don't worry 
if some of the bird's eyes pop out, or if 
the legs look a little rough. This hand- 
worked look contributes to the antique 
appearance of this piece. The upper end 
of the chamfers will need to be pared by 
hand, using a chisel. 

The lamb's tongue detail may look 
difficult, but here's an easy way to do it. 
Using our full-size pattern, make a 
template out of a scrap of paper. Then 
just fold the pattern down the middle, 
cut it out, position the template on the 


leg corner, and mark for the lamb's 
tongue as shown. To cut the lamb's 
tongues, carefully pare to the line with a 
chisel. A half-round file can also be 
used, if you run into some difficult 
grain. 

Assemble a pair of legs to each apron, 
slip the two apron half-notches together, 
and add the top. Note that the top is 
positioned so its grain direction is on a 
diagonal to the aprons. This minimizes 
wood movement problems of the top 
relative to the aprons. Use glue only on 
the leg-to-apron mortises and tenons, 
and on the wooden pegs. The pegs, 
which are 3⁄8 in. square at the exposed 
end, fit into */16 in. diameter holes. 
Round off most of the peg length, but 
leave the ends square. Size the peg 
length so that you'll have a little left to 
trim, but don't cut the pegs off flush. 
Use a dovetail saw to cut them off a little 
long, then pare the peg end with a chisel 
to simulate wear. This technique leaves 
the peg ends proud of the surface and a 
little rounded, as they would appear on 
an antique where wood movement had 
pushed the pegs out a bit. 

The finish is a Minwax Colonial Pine 
stain, followed by a thinned-out barn 
red paint that's then mostly wiped off 
(while still wet) to simulate wear. An 
application of beeswax completes this 
piece. 
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re 3/4 | and smaller), Books, Blueprints. For order 
KORES JO U.S.; Adjustable “Table Saw | info, write to: Heritage Arts Press, 3315 
Tenon $4.00 U.S.; Instructions, plans, amento St., San Francisco, CA 94118. 

material list included. J & J Ideas, P.O. Box 
6864, Abilene, TX 79608. Texas residents 
add 8% sales tax. Outside U.S. add $2.00. 


Picture Frame Molding $.25/linear foot. 
Samples $1.00. C. Stander, FOB 932 
Springmier Place, Pensacola, FL 32514. 

Authentic 100-year-old woodworking formu- 
las for paints, varnishes, stains, and other 
“old-timey”” solutions. Copies of original 
notes. Send $7.00 to Wood Solutions, Box 
385, Saluda, NC 28773; (704)749-4331. 


""The Epoxy Handbook," step-by-step in- 
structions on how to use epoxy for pictures, 
clocks, and plaques, plus much more. Send 
$7.95 to: Epoxy, Box 549A, Kezar Falls, 


ME 04047. 
Log Cabin Dollhouse Plans. Great project. 


1" - 1° standard scale. Adaptable to any log 
house. $5.00. Woodworking Unlimited, 261 
Champlin Rd., Gilboa, NY 12076. 


Door Harp Hardware — 50 tuning pins 
$15.00; 250 pins $52.50; 500 pins $80.00; 
1000 pins $120.00. !/1 Ib. No. 2 wire $8.00. 
"Tuning pin wrench $5.00. All prices postpaid 
within the continental USA. Folkcraft Instru- 
ments, Box 807P, Winsted, CT 06098; (203) 
379-9857. 


Yard Critter Patterns! Life-size plywood bear 
cub, woodchuck, fawn, raccoon, fox, 
skunks, rabbit, + more! $7.00 — Accents 
(FJ-30), Box 7387, Gonic, NH 03867. 


Large selection of wood parts. Free catalog. | Blueprints . . . 82 Classic Barns. Mini- 
K & K Woodcrafters, RD 4 Box 270A, barns, Craftshops 


Scotia, NY 12302. pensive! Catalog S5. refundable). Ash- 
land Barns, 990WJ Butlercreek, Ashland, 


Plans for a beautiful Chippendale wooden OR 97520. 


wall lantern measuring 20 x 6 x 6 inches. 
Finely detailed drawings, instructions, 
sources, costs. $15.50 postpaid, or send 
$1.00 (refundable) for brochure, to: Ele- 
ments of Old Virginia, Box 767-WJ2, Wil- 
liamsburg, VA 23187. 


10 Country Kitchen and Wall Hanging Plans. 
Big sellers or ideal gifts. All 10 plans for 
$6.50. J.C. Enterprises, Dept. WP, 3549 
Brookside Pkwy. S., Indianapolis, IN 
46201. 


Z 


© ANA. 
Q 35 Main St., Suite 6 

> Plymouth, NH 03264 
Š (603)536-3876 


Miniature Woodlathe Design. Ballbearing 
spindle. Straightforward construction uses 
common hardware, materials. Details $4.00. 
Don Sterchi, 2214 Lealand, Bowling Green, 
KY 42101. 


Great Woodworking Software! Superb com- 
puterized index to 9 major woodworking 
magazines for IBM compatibles. Search, 
list, add, edit, print. Over 3300 references. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. $21.95. Infodex 
Services, Dept. 305, 10609 King Arthurs 


Ct., Richmond, 
tion. 


VA 23235. Free Informa- 


Stainless steel and brass, screws and bolts. 
Small quantities, fr alog. Elwick, Dept. 
762, 230 Woods Somerdale, NI 
08083. 


Lane, 


Post Office Box Bronze Doors No. 1 $5.00, 
No. 2 $6.00, No. 3 $9.00 each. Add $1.00 
each shipping. SASE: Hubbert Wooderafts, 
P.O. Box 1415, Fletcher, NC 28732: (704) 
687-0350. 


Informative Catalog for woodworkers, 
woodcarvers, upholstery, antique restorers. 
Many unusual, hard-to-find items. Send 
$1.00 to Van Dyke's, Dept. 83, Woon- 
socket, SD 57385. 


Selling your woodworking can be fun if you 
let others do the work. Let a veteran show 
you how. Refundable brochure $1.00. 
Grapevine Publications, 39 West Alexis, 
Suite 130-B, Toledo, OH 43612. 


Chair Caning Supplies — cane webbing, 
, splint, ash, cord. Catalog 
$1.00 (refundable). Caning Shop (WJ), 926 
Gilman, Berkeley, CA 94710. 


rawhide, 


Use Your Scrap Wood. Make Shaker furni- 
ture miniatures. Book shows how. Free 
details/sample plan. RAI, (WJA), Box 586, 
Alpharetta, GA 30239-0586. 


The Woodworker's Journal 


Hardwood Lumber, kiln dried, large variety 
of species in several thicknesses and grades. 
We also carry basswood carving stock, curly 
and wormy maple, steam bending woods, 
flooring and paneling. No minimum order, 
size selection available. Call or send stamp 
for listing. Garreson Lumber, Dept. B, RD 
3, Bath, NY 14810; (607) 566-8558. 


Musical Instrument Kits — dulcimers, ham- 
mered dulcimers, banjos, mandolins, and 
more. Color brochure 56c stamp. Folkeraft 
Instruments, Box 807-K, Winsted, CT 
06098; (203) 379-9857. 


Let the Government finance your wood- 
working-related small business. Grants/ 
loans to $500,000. Free recorded message: 
707-449-8600. (KX9). 


Spray-On Suede Lining. Finish any project 
with a soft touch. Free brochure, sample 
enclosed. DonJer Products, Ilene Court 
—Bldg. 8R, Bellemead, NJ 08502; (800) 
336-6537. 


Modular Storage System for shop, garage, 
or as furniture. Design for three sizes. $5.00 
postpaid. Z.V. Enterprizes, Box 4977, Ar- 
cata, CA 95521. 


“Good Wood” Pennsylvania Hardwoods. 
Over 2000 sizes 12 species. 1/5” to 2" thick. 
Surfaced, kiln dried. Small orders welcome. 
Free catalogue: Croffwood Mills, RD #1 
Box 14J, Driftwood, PA 15832. 


Woodworking Instructors & Head Main- 
tenance, coed resident camp in Massa- 
chusetts. Contact Marv Lein, Camp Emer- 
son, 5 Brassie Road, Eastchester, NY 
10707; (914) 779-9406; (800) 955-CAMP. 
DIY Plans for indoor/outdoor furniture, 
workbench, children’s toys, rifle cabinet and 
more. Catalog $1.00. LLEWJ, Box 908, 
Cornville, AZ 86325. 


Stop using your leftover scraps for firewood. 
Turn them into a profitable second income. 
Send $7.50 for exciting new kit to ‘‘Sawdust 
Magic," P.O. Box 315, Palmer Lake, CO 
80133. 


Yard Critter Patterns! Life-size plywood 
sheep, lamb, piglet, owl, chickens, ducks, 
geese, + more! $7.00 —Accents (EJ-30), 
Box 7387, Gonic, NH 03867. 


My woodworking shop makes me $300 
weekly, part-time, yours can too! Free 
details. Rick Gundaker, Dept. 19, 8042 
Oliver Road, Erie, PA 16509. 


Craft Supplies: Clock movements, com- 
ponents, plans, epoxy, foil and art prints, 
Shaker pegs, touch tones, door harp sup- 
plies, Bible clocks, videos, transfer art, 
stencils — over 1200 items! Wholesale 
catalog $3.00 (credited). Steebar, P.O. Box 
463-E, Andover, NJ 07821-0463. 


Hardwoods UPS — Red Oak, Walnut, 
Cherry, Hard Maple. Custom-made fur- 
niture panels, chair seat blanks. Send 
stamped envelope for prices. R & E Hard- 
woods, 212 Main, Garden City, MO 64747; 
(816) 862-8333. 


Proven Furniture Plans: Octagon Gun Cabi- 
net — Corner Curio; Pedestal Table — 
Curio. $10.00 each. John Hall, Rt. 4, Box 
264-A, Hot Springs, AR 71913. 


Free Illustrated Catalog of books for wood- 
workers: instructions, plans, scaled draw- 
ings, patterns for furniture, toys, house 
carpentry, duck decoy, bird and figure 
carving, chip carving, wood sculpture, lathe 
work, more. Most $4.00 to $6.00. Write 
Dover Publications, Dept. A158, 31 E. 2nd 
Street, Mineola, NY 11501. 


Fine Woodworking Program. One year 
course in furniture and cabinet making, 
design and drafting, turning, carving, tool 
use, finishing, and more. Nationally 
Accredited. Financial aid available. Free 
brochure. Roberto-Venn School of Luthi- 
ery, 4011 S. 16th St., Phoenix, AZ 85040; 
(602) 243-1179. 


Preservation Carpentry — one or two year 
course. Preserve and restore pre-20th cen- 
tury buildings. Cabinet & Furniture Making 
— two years, custom furniture construction. 
Traditional styles; hand joinery and embel- 
lishment. Piano Technology — two years. 
"Tuning, action repairs, and rebuilding. Vio- 
lin Making and Restoration — three years 
for making; optional fourth year for repair/ 
restoration. Financial aid for qualified stu- 
dents. Accredited member NATTS. North 
Bennet Street School, Box W, 39 North 
Bennet Street, Boston, MA 02113; (617) 
227-0155. 


Wood Whirligigs. Full-size patterns, in- 
structions. Wind-driven 13-22” bee, chip- 
munk, dog, coyote, roadrunner, cat, song- 
bird, duck. $3.25 each; any four $12.00; all 
eight $23.00. W. Skov, 3380 So. 4th Ave., 
#26, Yuma, AZ 85365. 


Real Scroll Saw Patterns — not for band- 
saws. Seven turn-of-century antique cars 
— Chevrolet, Ford, Buick, etc. Full sized. 
Unique, very detailed. $7.00. Memory 
Lane, 5367-C East Mountain Street (J-3). 
Stone Mountain, GA 30083. 


Dulcimer Builder Supplies, Precision milled 
and fine sanded dulcimer and hammered 
dulcimer woods. Cherry, walnut, paduk, 
rosewood, birdseye, and curly maple, Sitka 
spruce, W.R. cedar; related hardware, 
strings and accessories. 65c stamp for 
brochure. Folkcraft Instruments, Box 807- 
W, Winsted, CT 06098; (203) 379-9857. 


Casino Table Kits, regulation size, black- 
jack, craps, roulette tables. CR, Box 1686, 
Las Vegas, NV 89101. 


300+ Plans — Build shop machines and 
accessories. Catalog $1.00 refundable. 
Wood-Met (WJ), 3314 Shoff, Peoria, IL 
61604. 


Custom Turning — Have turnings made to 
your exact specifications. Furniture 
reproduction, porch railings and stairway 
balusters a specialty. For free brochure send 
to: River Bend Turnings, Box 364, Dept. 
WJ, RD #1, River Road, Wellsville, NY 
14895. 


$150 Daily Woodworking. Unusual, easy, 
proven, enjoyable. Send stamp. Pine Shop, 
897-3 Mammoth, Manchester, NH 03104. 


Make Wooden Toys, whirligigs, doll 
houses, clocks, music boxes, weather instru- 
ments, crafts, furniture with our plans, 
parts, kits, books, supplies — Catalog $1.00 
— (614) 484-4363 — Cherry Tree Toys, 
Belmont, OH 43718-0369. 


Full-Size Professional Plans — Catalog 
$3.00. Over 200 professionally designed 
plans for building fine furniture. Furniture 
Designs, Inc., CJ-30, 1827 Elmdale Ave., 
Glenview, IL 60025. 


March/April 1990 


Vol. 8 No. 3 May-June '84 
Country Vegetable Bin, Folding Deck Chair, 
Shaker Pedestal Table, Wall Hung Display Cabi- 
nets, Wooden Coat Hanger, Toy Car and Trailer, 
Paper Towel Holder, Carved Hand-Mirror, Writ- 
ing Desk, Carved Walking Stick, Laminated 
Clock, Oak and Glass End Table, Articles: How to 
Lay Out and Make Circular Cuts; Mail Order 
Selling; Stripping Old Finishes; Carving the 
Ball-and-Claw Foot. 

Vol. 8 No. 4 July-Aug '84 
Wag-on-Wall Clock, Oak Swing, Candy Dis- 
penser, Coffee and End Tables, Tugboat and 
Barge, Lazy Susan, Early American Mirror, 
Colonial Pipe Box, Sewing Machine Cabinet, 
Cam Clamp, Hamper, Articles: What Sells Best?; 
Homemade Removers; Buying a Basic Set of 
Hand Tools; Kerf Bending; Caning and Wood 
Finishing Suppliers. 

Vol. 8 No. 5 Sept-Oct '84 
Not Available 


Vol. 8 No. 6 Nov-Dec '84 
Stickley Chair, Tool Cabinet, Shaker Sewing 
Stand, Lighted Display Pedestal, Teardrop Clock, 
Pierced Tin Cabinet, Toy Hook and Ladder Fire 
Truck, Busy Bee Toy, Colonial Doll House, 
Kitchen Organizer, Wine Server, Grandfather 
Clock: Part H (Part 1 available by request), 
Starting a Business: Part II; Applying the 
The Fundamentals of Wood; Inlays 
; Gustav Stickley and American Mis- 
sion Furniture. 

Vol. 9 No. 1 Jan-Feb '85 
Early American Step Table, Oak Barrister's 
Bookcase, Parquet Table, Shaker Trestle Table, 
Bandsawn Wooden Scoops, Toy Biplane, Book 
Ends, Contemporary Candle Holders, Necktie and 
Belt Holder, Keyed Miter Jig, Modular Coffee 
Table and Bar, Magazine and Book Rack, Con- 
temporary Chest of Drawers, Articles: Toys and 
Children's Articles: An Outline of The Consumer 
Product Safety Commission Standards; Shellac; 
Truing and Squaring Lumber; The Fingerjoint 
Spline; Furniture Kit Suppliers; The Shakers; 
Special Section: Back Issue Index. 

Vol. 9 No. 2 Mar-Apr '85 
Queen Anne Lowboy, Television VCR. Stand, 
Early American Pine Corner Cupboard, Toy Tool 
Set, Windspinner, Woodchopper Whirligig, Chi- 
nese Puzzle, Cut-Off Jig, Blanket Chest, Shaker 
Harvest Table, Blacksmith's Tool Tray, Articles: 
A Guide to Photographing Your Work: Applying 
Shellac and Lacquer; Sharpening Plane Blades and 
Chisels; Installing Machine Woven Cane; Ameri- 
can Queen Anne, 1715-1755; General Woodwork- 
ing Suppliers. 

Vol. 9 No. 3 May-June '85 
Jacobean Joint Stool, Wall Cabinet with Recessed 
Finger Pulls, Shaker Desk, Kitchen Cart, Contem- 
porary Wall Clock, Colonial Wall Sconce, Card 
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To order back issues use the form 
bound in the center of this issue. 


Box, Towel Bar with Glass Shelf, Marble Race 
Toy, Cradle, Vanity Mirror, Miter Clamping Jig, 
Articles: Product Liability: Part I: Restoring an 
Antique Mirror Frame: Coping with Wood Move- 
ment; Making Recessed Finger Pulls; The Jaco- 
bean Period. 
Vol. 9 No. 4 July-Aug '85 

Gate-Leg Table, Computer Desk, Shaving Horse, 
Stamp Dispenser, Crumb Collecting Breadboard, 
Toy Truc Zarly American Wall Shelf, Pivot- 
Top Game/Coffee Table, Settle Bench, Shaker 
Single-Drawer Cupboard, Fold-up Workbench, 
Articles: Product Liability: Part II; Spray Finish- 
ing; Table Saw Basics; Making the Rule Joint; The 
William and Mary Period; Caning and Wood 
Finishing Suppliers. 


Vol. 9 No. 5 Sept-Oct '85 

Colonial Schoolmaster's Desk, Contemporary 
Sideboard, Mahogany End Table, Victorian Hall 
Tree. Cutlery Wall Cabinet, Swing-out Plant 
Hanger, Prancing Horse Silhouette, Block Puzzle, 
Iron Caddy, Toy Ironing Board, Early American 
Water Bench, Wooden Smooth Plane, Shaker 
Sewing Box, Articles: A Craft Fair Visit; How to 
Use Stick Shellac: A Guide to Circular Saw 
Blades; Making Bent Laminations; Country Colo- 
nial Furniture. 


Vol. 9 No. 6 Nov-Dec '85 

Moravian Chair, Dulcimer, Oak Dining Table. 
Shaker Washstand, Marking Gauge, Veneered 
Wall Clock, 4 x 4 Off-Roader, Teddy Bear Puzzle, 
Duck Pull-Toy, Landscape Cutting Boards, Early 
American Tall Clock, Pine Desk Organizer, 
Articles: Secrets of Success; Weaving a Fiber 
Rush Seat, Part I; Table Saw Ripping Problems 
and Their Solutions; 4-Piece Book Match Veneer- 
ing; Pennsylvania Dutch Furniture. 


Vol. 10 No. 1 Jan-Feb '86 
Freestanding Shelf System, Chippendale Bache- 
lors Chest, Oriental Serving Tray, Country 
Bench, Antique Knife Tray, Tape Dispenser, 
Valentine Box, Toy Tow Truck & Car, Shaker 
Drop-Leaf Table, Shop-Made Bow Saw, Child's 
Settle Bench, Plate Shelves, Articles: On Getting 
Paid for Your Work; Weaving a Fiber Rush Seat, 
Part H; Table Saw Crosscutting: Techniques & 
Tips; Router-Lathe Fluting: A Shop-Made Ap- 
proach; Chippendale Furniture; Special Section: 
Back Issue Index. 


Cradle 
M/J ”85 


Vol. 10 No. 2 Mar-Apr '86 
Not Available 


Vol. 10 No. 3 May-June '86 
Victorian Whatnot Shelf, Contemporary Lamp. 
Early American Bench, Steam-Bent Clock, Pine 
Hutch/Cupboard, Canada Goose Basket, Toy 
Crane, Condiment Holder, Shop Workstati 
Parsons Table, Shaker Lap Desk, Arti 
Interview with Toymaker Clare Maginley; How to 
Flatten a Warped Board; A Guide for Choosing 
Your First Router; Supported Steam Bending; 
Victorian Period. 

Vol. 10 No. 4 July-Aug '86 
Shaker Slat-Back Side Chair, Wall-Hung Display 
Cabinet, Latticework Planter, Country Bucket 
Bench, Adirondack Chair, Coffee Mill, Clamdig- 
ger's Basket, Box of Shapes Toy, Disk Clock, 
Tenon Jig, Dictionary Stand, Articles: Selecting 
the Right Project for Production; More About 
Warped Boards; All About Router Bits; The 
Sliding Dovetail Joint; Furniture Kits Suppliers. 

Vol. 10 No. 5 Sept-Oct '86 
Desk with Tambour Top, Vanity Case, Stool, 
Coffee Table, Blanket Chest, Mortar and Pestle, 
Whale Folk Art Silhouette, Toy Wagon, Cran- 
berry Rake, Router Bit Box, Shaker Drop-Leaf 
Table, Articles: Are Your Prices Competitive?: 
Restoring a Rosewood Chair; Basic Router Opera- 
tions; Making Tambour Doors; General Wood- 
working Suppliers. 

Vol. 10 No. 6 Nov-Dec '86 
Early American Hamper, Cube Table, Rabbit Pull 
Toy, Old-Time Sled Wall Shelf, Cassette Tape 
Holder, Dog/Cat Bed. Vanity Mirror, Early 
American Washstand, Router Table, Victorian 
Sleigh, Articles: Wholesale and Discount Sources 
of Supply: Sandpaper Abrasives; Using the Router 
Table; The Mitered Bead Frame and Panel; Clock 
Parts Suppliers. 

Vol. 11 No. 1 Jan-Feb '87 
Shaker Blanket Chest, Glass-Top Dining Table, 
Dovetailed Stool, Jewelry Box, Door Harp, Toy 
Firetruck, Canada Goose Mobile, Balancing Saw- 
yer Folk Toy, Early American Style End Table, 
Jointer Push Board, Articles: Direct Mail Promo- 
tions — Defining the Market for Your Work; Old 
Wood; The Mortise and Tenon, Part I; Combina- 
tion Hand/Router Dovetailing; Special Section: 
Back Issue Index. 


The Woodworker's Journal 


Vol. 11 No. 2 Mar-Apr '87 
Shaker Sewing Desk, Garden Bench and Table, 
Mirrored Wall Shelf, Rhombohedron Puzzle, 
Wood Sawyer Whirligig, Folk Art Door Stop, 
Kangaroo Pull Toy, Colonial Pine Wall Shelf, 
Contemporary Hall Table. Articles: How to Create 
a Direct Mail Promotion; Types of Finish — An 
Overview; The Mortise and Tenon, Part II; 
Making Bevel-Edged Drawer Bottoms. 

Vol. 11 No. 3 May-June ”87 
Display Pedestal, Kitchen Canister Set, Riding 
Biplane, Contemporary Serving Cart, Napkin 
Holder, Decorative Planter, Country Vegetable 
Bin, Pine Medicine Cabinet, Shop Drum Sander, 
Vienna Regulator Clock, Articles: Penetrating Oils 
and How to Use Them; The Jointer; Veneer, Part I; 
Decorative Joinery: Dovetail Key Butt-Miter; 
Caning and Wood Finishing Suppliers. 


Toy Rabbit N/D °86| 


Vol. 11 No. 4 July-Aug 87 
TV/VCR Cabinet, Early American Style Book- 
case, Pine Trash Container, Sturdy Low-Cost 
Workbench, Country Basket, Desk Calendar with 
Pen & Pencil, Butterfly Pull Toy, Vanity Mirror 
with Drawer, Apothecary Chest, Articles: Shellac; 
The Hand Plane; Veneer, Part II; Incised Carving; 
Hardwoods Suppliers. 

Vol. 11 No. 5 Sept-Oct *87 
Pine Woodbox, Contemporary Love Seat, Two- 
Drawer Oak Platform Bed, Snail Pull Toy, Routed 
Trivets, Spice Rack with Chip Carving, Joiner’s 
Tool Chest, Shaker-Style Step Stool, Turned Shop 
Mallets, Articles: French Polishing Made Easy; 
Plane Iron Sharpening; Making a Splayed Leg 
Drill Guideblock; Traditional Chip Carving; Shop- 
Tested: 12 Jigsaws. 

Vol. 11 No, 6 Nov-Dec '87 
Curio Cabinet, Rocking Horse, Three-Drawer 
Jewelry Chest, Tapering Jig, Rolling Toy, Folk 
Art Silhouette, Two Towel Racks, Early American 
Style Wall Shelf, Corner Cupboard, Stacking 
Wine Racks, Articles: On Glues and Gluing; Band 
Saw Setup; Making the Continuous Bracket Foot; 
Step-By-Step To a Flawless Finish On Pine (Or 
Any Other Wood); Hardware Suppliers. 

Vol. 12 No. 1 Jan-Feb *88 
Early American Pierced Tin Cabinet, Contempo- 
rary Coffee Table, Puss 'n Books Bookends, 
Cookbook Holder, Wooden Jewelry, Child's Duck 
Puzzle, Shaker Wall Clock, Stereo Cabinet and 
Speakers, Country Occasional Table, Drill Pr 
Jig, Artici Edge-Gluing; The Drill Pre: 
Pierced Tin; Four Shopmade Finishes; General 
Woodworking Suppliers. 


March/April 1990 


Vol. 12 No. 2 Mar-Apr *88 
Folk Harp, Oak & Glass Tier Table, Crystal 
Regulator Clock, Early American Candlesticks, 
Arrow Wall Decoration, Three-Drawer Country 
Wall Box, Key Cabinet, Contemporary Box, 
Shaker Carrier, Articles: Use and Sharpening of 
the Hand Scraper; The Lathe: Basic Setup: 
Quartered Turnings; Lacquer; Stationary Tool 
Suppliers. 

Vol. 12 No. 3 May-June '88 
Hunt Table, Loon Carving, Early American Dry 
Sink, Contemporary Dresser, Old-Time Pipe Box, 
Antique Knife & Fork Tray, Dutch Tulip Folk-Art 
Silhouette, Colonial Salt Box, Bud Vase, Miter 
Gauge Stop, Articles: Spindle Turning; Selecting 
and Sharpening Lathe Tools; Recessed Finger Pull 
Step-By-Step; Types of Stain; Clock Parts Suppli- 
ers. 


Vol. 12 No. 4 July-Aug '88 
Four-Drawer Lamp, Oak Magazine Rack, Occa- 
sional Table, Mitered-Corner Box, Heart Stool, 
Decorative Cutting Boards, Kids' Piggy Bank, 
Turned Bowl, Country Cupboard, Articles: Fa- 
ceplate Turning; Workshop Layout; Cutting Dove- 
tails on the Table Saw; Staining Basics; Schools 
and Craft Centers. 

Vol. 12 No. 5 Sept-Oct '88 
Oak Bookcase Desk, Miter Cutting Jig, Captain's 
Clock, Country Coffee Table, Rooster Folk-Art 
Silhouette, Harvest Basket, Bird Push Toy. Pencil 
Post Nightstand, 18th-Century Pencil Post Bed, 
Articles: Why Worry About Wood Moyement?; 
Joining Ring Segments; Drill Bits and Boring: The 
Hole Story; Filling Open-Grained Woods; Hard- 
wood Suppliers. 

Vol. 12 No. 6 Nov-Dec '88 
Child's Carousel Lamp, Shaker High Chest, Table 
Saw Crosscut Box, Country Vegetable Bin, Whale 
Pull Toy, Colonial Wall Sconce, Treetop Christ- 
mas Ornament, Classic Pickup Truck, Contempo- 
rary Cradle, Articles: Flattening Wide Surfaces 
with the Hand Plane; Making a Cove-Edged 
Raised Panel: Core-Box Bit Method; Polyure- 
thane; A Sander For Large Surfaces; Caning and 
Wood Finishing Suppliers. 

Vol. 13 No. 1 Jan-Feb '89 
Shaker Wall Cabinet, Shop-Built Disk Sander, 
Cherry Table, Pine Wall Clock, Rock and Roll 
Toy, Contemporary Candlesticks, Merganser 
Decoy, Child's Table and Chairs, Articles: Buying 
Hardwood Lumber: What You Need to Know; The 
Thickness Planer; Making Breadboard Ends; 
Ebonizing; Hardware Suppliers; Special Section: 
Back Issue Index. 

Vol. 13 No. 2 Mar-Apr '89 
Oriental Mirror, Adirondack Settee, Country Vil- 
lage, 18th-Century Tilt-Top Table, Toy Fishing 
Trawler, Two Trivets, Folk-Art Cow, Greek 
Revival Birdhouse, Pine Armoire, Articles: Trans- 
ferring and Enlarging Patterns; Making Tripod 
Three Easy Finishes for Pine; The Portable 
Circular Saw; Schools and Craft Centers. 

Vol. 13 No. 3 May-June '89 
Jewelry Chest, Storage Seats, Table Saw Gauge, 
Oval Extension Table, Nessie Pull Toy, Back 
Massager, Decorative Wall Key, Country Wall 
Shelf, Contemporary Mirror, Articles: Panel Re- 
tainer Disk System; Understanding Circular Saw 
Blades; Cutting Box Joints; Non-Toxic Finishes; 
Massachusetts. Woodworker Paula Garbarino; 
General Woodworking Suppliers. 


Vol. 13 No. 4 July-Aug '89 
Country Pie Safe, Shaker Long Bench, Folk-Art 
Sign, Toy Farm Tractor and Wagon, Miniature 
Flower Cart, Kitchen Tongs, Pine Wall Cabinet 
with Tinsel Art, Stacking Bookshelves, Articles: 
Dealing with Uneven Wood; Tinsel Art; Coping 
with Your Radial-Arm Saw; Brushing Lacquer; 
Tools on Display: A Visit to a Woodworking 
Show; Stationary Equipment Suppliers. 

Vol. 13 No. 5 Sept-Oct '89 
Oak Globe Stand, Country Bake-Room Table, 
Chippendale Small Chest, Stacking Desk Trays, 
Pencil Box, Apple Doorstop, Space Shuttle Toy, 
Marquetry Coasters, Ice Chest with Marbleized 
Top, Articles: The Table Saw: Basic Adjustments; 
Cutting Full-Blind Dovetails; Marquetry: The Pad 
Method; Marbleizing: Creating a Faux-Marble 
Finish on Wood; Mount Lebanon Shaker Village: 
A Museum in the Making; Tool Review: Shop 
Test: Four Portable Planers; Clock Parts Suppliers. 

Vol. 13 No. 6 Nov-Dec ’89 
Bed-and-Breakfast Tray, Mission Style Trestle 
Table, Jewelry Box, Kids’ Bobsled, St. Nicklaus 
Carving, Carousel Toy, Box Drum, Dancing Man 
Folk Toy, One-Board Towel Rack, Secretary 
Desk, Articles: Mortising Butt Hinges; Dado 
Heads; Marquetry: The Empty Window Method; 
Aniline Dyes; Lynes Unlimited: Making Toys in a 
Kansas Chicken Coop; Hardwood Suppliers. 

Vol. 14 No. 1 Jan-Feb '90 
Tavern Table, Mortise & Tenon Mirror, Weaver's 
Chest of Drawers, Tissue Box Cover, Band-Sawn 
Napkin Holder, Grasshopper Pull Toy, Compact 
Dise Holder, Shop-Built Spindle Sander, Wall- 
Hung Ironing Board, Articles: Clamps: One Shop 
Tool You Can't Do Without; How to Hang Wall 
Cabinets; Marquetry: The Direct Method; Protect- 
ing a New Finish: A Guide to Waxes and Polishes; 
Caning and Finishing Suppliers; Special Section: 
Back Issue Index. 


Country Pie Safe 


ShopTips 


I've found that a little rubber cement 
can be a great help on those occasions 
when you need to start a nut in a 
hard-to-reach location. Simply place a 
little of the cement on the end of your 
finger and also on one face of the nut. 


RVBBER 
CEMENT 


After drying for a few seconds, the nu 
can be stuck to the glue on your finger. 
The nut will hold firmly in place, 
allowing you to get it into that difficult 
spot, yet it will pull off with little 
difficulty. Once the nut is in place, the 
rubber cement will easily rub off your 
finger. The manufacturer's label says to 
avoid frequent or prolonged skin contact 
with rubber cement, so you don't want 
to use this tip every day. 

Howard E. Moody, Upper Jay, N.Y. 


Ordinary household ammonia will 
quickly dissolve the pitch that accumu- 
ates on saw blades. Let the blade soak 
for a few minutes, then scrub the pitch 
with an old toothbrush. This works 
almost as well as oven cleaner, yet it's a 
ot cheaper. 


Even a very small blob of dried glue 
on the flat of a try square will cause 
inaccuracy. Make a point to periodically 
inspect your square and, if necessary, 
remove any glue spots you find. 


My e workshop is crowded with 
woodworking equipment, much of it 
with odd protrusions such as handles, 
adjustment levers, or table saw exten- 
sion bars. These things are easy to bang 


into, often with painful results. To 


\ 


FOAM PIPE 
\NSULATION 


reduce the problem, I cover these dan- 
gerous projections with foam water pipe 
insulation, the kind that’s sold at just 
about any hardware store. I simply cut 
the insulation to length (allow a couple 
of inches for a cushion) and slip it on the 
projecting part. It’s an easy way to make 
the shop a safer place to work 

Allan Zolnekoff, Whittier, Calif. 


Light-Duty Clamps 
Don't overlook the lowly spring clothes- 
pin when you need a light duty clamp. 
The wooden jaws can be shaped to fit a 
particular job, which make it especially 


handy for model work. 
James A. Hunter, Traverse City, Mich. 


A common bobby pin makes an 
excellent clamp when working on mod- 
els or other small jobs. There is enough 
tension to hold the parts together and the 
rubber tips help prevent fine work from 
getting marred. 

Howard E. Moody, Upper Jay, N.Y. 


A hemostat, used by surgeons to 
clamp blood vessels, makes an excellent 
light-duty woodworking clamp. It's also 
handy for holding or retrieving small 
parts in hard-to-reach places. They 


come in straight or curved versions and 
sell for around $5.00. If not available at 
your local pharmacy, try a medical 
supply shop or a store that sells nurses’ 
uniforms and supplies. 


The Woodworker's Journal pays $25 for reader- 
submitted shop tips that are published. Send your 
ideas (including sketch if necessary) to: The 
Woodworker's Journal, P.O. Box 
Milford, CT 06776, Attention: Shop Tip 
We redraw all sketches, so they need only be clear 
If you would like the material 
returned, please include a self-addressed stamped 


and complete. 


envelope. 
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Projects for 101 Projects for 
Woodworkers Woodworkers 


LU Plane For Fontene d ae Complete Plans and Instructions for 
oys, and Accessories E a Variety of Distinctive Furniture Designs, 
Volume 2 Toys, and Accessories 
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Projects for 
Woodworkers 


75 Project Plans for Furniture, 
oys, and Accessories 


Volume I 


Multipurpose FB 


Cabin 


75 Complete 
Project Plans 


Projects for Woodworkers, Volume I 


Whether you prefer fine antique reproductions, hand- 
some contemporary design, long-term projects, or those 
easily completed in an evening, Projects For Wood- 
workers, Volume 1 has something for everyone. You'll 
find the best of styles in furniture, clocks, household 
accessories, toys, and games. 

For more information on this and other books from 
The Woodworker’s Journal, see page 67. To order use 
the handy order form bound in the center of this issue. 


Workbench 


Ice Box 


We've got lots more great projects. 
Here’s just a few. 


The Shaker Tall Clock will add timely elegance to your 
front hall, the Child’s Cupboard will spice up a play room, 
and the push toy will keep the family toymaker happy. 


Child’s 
Cupboard 


et 


Shaker Tall Clock 


